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Invitation to Leadership 


For two decades business men have been the whipping boys of 
politicians and labor demagogues. They have been blamed for the 
depression of the 30’s, and the recession of ’38, for unemployment, 
for poverty, and for conspiracy of all kinds. They have been blamed 
for overproduction and underproduction, for technological im- 
provements which threw men out of work and for lack of tech- 
nological advancement, for monopoly and for failure to work 


together, and for sinister planning and lack of foresight. 


Employees have been told that business men are their enemies 
and for a long time business men were even denied the right to dis- 


cuss many mutual relationships with their own employees. 


Their advice on national problems was seldom sought and 


when given was more often ridiculed than followed. 


Now, come January 20, it is hoped that this attitude will change. 
But make no mistake about it. Business men will be under minute 


observation from every side. They must prove their value to society. 


This is as it should be. 
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Choose the method of communication you prefer: telephone, 
letter or telegraph ... When directed at CONNORS Steel, these 
instruments will work ‘‘near-miracles” toward providing the 
steel you need when you need it... 

That's because we at CONNORS are proud of our reputation 
for superior service and consistent dependability . .. 


Specify CONNORS Steel next time! ... 


ONNORS STEEL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Funny Thing — 
he neally had s 


“The miracle of the century!’’ he would rant. 
““The most sensational discovery of all time! 
Positively guaranteed to restore natural color to 
the hair, free you from the crippling clutches of 
rheumatism, break the most stubborn fever, cure 
coughs, colds, backache and liver complaints! 


‘*Now to you, my friends, as a special intro- 
ductory offer, this bottle, which usually sells 
for $15 and more is yours. . . not for $10, not 
for $5, but for the amazing low price of .. .” 


Pure hokum, of course. For little did the 
medicine man realize, when he bottled crude oil 
out of the ground, that his most extravagant 
claims could not do justice to the real capabili- 
ties of this “liquid gold.”’ He really had some- 
thing—and didn’t know it. 


His ‘“‘Rock Oil Nostrum”’ really was the 
miracle of the century! 


From his giant economy-sized bottle have 
since flowed the oil and gasolene that made the 
automobile possible ... the lubes and greases 
that have enabled machines to take over man’s 
baek-breaking jobs. From that miraculous bottle 
have come asphalt, insecticides, wax, plastics 
literally hundreds of useful products—even 
drugs ‘“‘to cure coughs, colds, backache and 


? 


liver complaints! 


Cities Service, an oldster in the oil business, 
has been responsible for many of these petro- 
leum miracles. It is pouring more products out 
of that bottomless bottle every day. The men 
in its Miracle Department (petro-chemists, 
they’re called), say that oil has just been flexing 
its muscles—we haven’t even begun to see all 
it can do. 


To put it very simply: You and I live better, eh i 
more comfortably, because petroleum was dis- G7 iH 


covered. And that’s no hokum! 


CITLES@Q)SERVICE 


Qual ity Petroleum Products 
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Investigate the advtantages of moving your business 
into a new and growing industrial center which offers 
a host of opportunities to any businessman. Learn 
about this new frontier which is attracting a large 
number of industrialists because of its wonderful cli- 
mate, excellent living and working conditions, recrea- 
tional advantages, and manufacturing potentialities: 
Adequate rail, truck, air and water. transportation ... 
plenty of electrical power ... modern water systems 
... growing network of roads and highways. 


For complete and detailed information on industrial 
advantages of this community, write to the — — 
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CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors 


answer widest range of door needs 


This all-new 1953 catalog gives you full, 
up-to-the-minute information on how to 
save maximum space, cut costs, boost 
efficiency and get more protection at 
doorways, in old or new buildings. In ad- 
dition to complete data on Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors—the doors with the fa- 
mous, Kinnear-originated curtain of inter- 
locking steel slats — it tells all about 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Fire Doors, sectional 
type Kinnear Wood and all-Steel Rol- 
TOP Doors, and the protective Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Grilles. 


Write for your FREE copy TODAY! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
FACTORIES: 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


2 KINNEAR 
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900-GALLOW 


1,00% HORTON RADIAL-CONE TANK 


at High Point, N. C. 


High Point, North Carolina, has a population 
of 40,000 . . . and an average daily consumption 
of 6,000,000 gallons of water. Providing for pres- 
ent needs and looking to the future, High Point 
recently had the 1,000,000-gal. Horton elevated 
tank shown at the right installed to assure better 
water service for approximately 15,000 customers. 
This is the sixth Horton elevated tank erected 
for the city. 

A repeat order such as this proves that Horton 
elevated storage paves the way to better water 
service. Cities and towns everywhere are finding 
that distributed elevated storage is the modern, 
economical way to expand their water system. By 
making possible more efficient use of existing fa- 
cilities, elevated storage often increases system 
capacity without adding mains or pumping equip- 
ment. Distributed storage also decreases pressure 
variations and reduces pumping costs. 

Horton elevated tanks are of welded construe- 
tion. This means lower maintenance costs and 
longer life. Smooth surfaces are easier to paint 
thoroughly and the protective coating is more 
efficient. 

The 1,000,000-gal. Horton radial-cone elevated 
tank shown at the right has a 71 ft. 6 in. diam. and 
a range in head of 35 ft. It has an ellipsoidal 
roof and is 141 ft. to bottom. Elevated tanks of 
this type are available in standard capacities of 
500,000 to 3,000,000 gals. Ellipsoidal-bottom j 
tanks are built in standard sizes from 15,000 to Above: 1,000,000-gallon Horton radial-cone 


~ ips , bottom elevated tank erected at High Point, 
500,000 gallons. Write our nearest office for in- North Careline. This is the sixth cian aks” 
formation or quotations. 


vated tank placed in service at High Point. 


CHICAGG BRIDGE &4 IRON COMPANY 


2145 Healey Bidg. Detroit 26 1510 Lafayette Bidg. Philadelphia 3. .1619—1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
1530 North Fiftieth St. Havana 402 Abreu Bidg. San Francisco 4 1540—200 Bush St. 
1020—201 Devonshire St. Houston 2 2132 C & I Life Bldg. 


Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Bidg. Los Angeles 17 ..1517 General Petroleum Bidg. 1611 Hunt Bidg. 
Cleveland t5 2216 Midland Bidg. New York 6 3313—165 Broadway Bidg. Washington 6, D.C. ....... 1144 Cafritz Bidg. 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Debt Increases With 


During the last quarter of 1952, rise in government pur- 
chases tended to diminish and level off. 

At the same time, however, capital investment con- 
tinued at high tempo, and consumer purchases were 
stepped up so sharply as to more than offset the modera- 
tion in governmental expenditures. 

As a result, the year 1952 came to its close with « record 
volume of total business, that was unequaled in any 
previous year. 


Prospect of continued high activity in 1953 has become 
more promising with the passage of each of the closing 
months of the old year. 

According to reports made by business to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, capital outlays in 1953 will be maintained 
approximately at the high levels of 1952. 

Summary of these reports indicates that plant and 
—_— expenditures for the Nation in the new year 
will total $26.3 billion, compared with $26.9 billion in 1952. 

If present programs materialize, capital expenditures for 
1953 will at least equal those of 1951. 

In terms of the business cycle, this point deserves par- 
ticular emphasis. 

So long as capital expenditures remain at their current 
high level, likelihood of recession is extremely remote. 

Along with the strength of capital investment must also 
be considered the record high level of consumer expendi- 
tures. 

While it is still too early to tell how much of this buying 
exuberance was spent during the holiday season, the con- 
tinuing high level of personal income speaks well for an 
extended carry over into the year that is just beginning. 


THE NATION 


All sections of the United States are sharing in current 
high level business activity. 

In all sections the exhilarating effects of defense spend- 
ing are making themselves felt. In all sections construction 
continues at swift pace. And in all sections employment 
is at a peak with consequent high incomes and unprece- 
dented individual expenditure. 

On a regional basis, the Southwest, Mountain and Pacific 
states appear to have an edge with respect to gains of 
1952 over 1951. 

Manufacturing gains especially have been strong in 
these three regions. 
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Business Activity 


THE SOUTH 


Led by Southwestern states, the entire sixteen states of 
the South are showing to excellent advantage, with con- 
struction activity contributing greatly to prosperity. 

Manufacturing gains also are impressive in the South. 

For business activity as a whole the South at the three- 
quarter stage of the year was some two per cent ahead 
of the Nation in gain of 1952 over 1951. 

Particularly impressive are gains in utility revenue, and 
proceeds from real estate and finance, trade and service. 


ON THE UPWARD SIDE 


On a current basis, all indicators point upward. Up- 
turns are consistent throughout the entire economy. 
Based on present performance schedules for the on- 


coming future, trends appear to be assured of stability or 
further gain. 


ON THE DOWNWARD SIDE 


As previously noted, chief danger spot appears to be 
in the realm of monetary adjustment. 


Both consumer and business loans are climbing. 


In reviewing this phase of the national economy, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System says: 

"Demand for credit has been large in 1952 and growth 
in total long term and short term credit outstanding has 
been substantial, particularly in recent months. 

“Business and consumers have expanded their borrow- 
ings throughout the year to finance large expenditures for 
plant and equipment, housing, and durable consumer 
goods. 

"Increased borrowing by State and local governments 
to finance capital improvements has added further to the 
demand for credit. 

"Since midyear the Federal Government has also been 
a borrower." 

The report goes on to explain how such widespread de- 
mand for credit has necessitated borrowing by member 
banks from Federal Reserve Banks. 

There is, presumably, a limit beyond which the pyramid- 
ing of loans may cause trouble, and the only visible ques- 


tion today pe ro, economic security hinges upon the 
whereabouts of this limit. 


(Continued on page 9) 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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CARBON TOOL STEEL— 
Toolmakers’ First Choice 


So many tool steels have been developed 
for special applications that some people 
overlook the many uses for carbon tool 
steels. Actually they’re used in larger 
quantities than any other type of tool 
steel. An experienced toolmaker usually 
considers them first, recognizing that they 
are the logical steels for a starting point. 
Here's why carbon tool steels are so 
popular: 
@ Hasiest to machine of all tool steels 
@ Kasy to heat-treat 


@ High surface hardness reinforced by a 
tough core 

@ They develop keen cutting edges 
Hand chisels, center punches, and vari- 
ous shock tools are usually made from 
earbon tool steel having a carbon content 
of from 0.75 to 0.85 pet. Other ranges of 
earbon content: 0.90 to 1.00 for cold- 
1.00 to 1.10 for general- 
purpose tools and dies (this is the most 
frequently used analysis); and 1.15 to 
1.25 earbon for 
drawing dies, ete. Our carbon-vanadium 
steels, containing an addition of 0.15 to 
0.25 pet vanadium, have similar applica- 
tions in many instances. 

The controlled hardenability and sphe- 
roidized structure of all Bethlehem ear- 
bon and earbon-vanadium grades assure 
uniform response in heat-treatment. Our 
extensive metallurgical research has es 
tablished the ideal degree of harden 
ability for a wide range of applications. 
Your nearest Bethlehem distributor and 
our mill depot are at your service when 
you need top-quality carbon tool steel. 


heading dies; 


stone-dressing tools, 


It's easy to machine this chamfering tool holder be- 
cause all Bethlehem carbon tool steels are carefully 
spheroidize-annealed to provide a structure that's 
ideal for easy machining, easy heat-treatment. 


om ie 


After the triangular blade descends and shears a 
coupon from the web of the steel beam, it moves 
first to the left and then to the right to shear 
off the flanges. The lower knife is not visible. 


The edge of this shear blade chipped be 
cause of misalignment which allowed it to 
strike the bottom blade. Heat-checking, 
caused by unexpected high temperatures, 
is also to blame for such failures. 
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When cold cuts make hot blades 


The shear blades usually lasted about one 
week in a fabricating shop where steel 
beams and channels were eut in large 
quantities. Bad spalls on the cutting 
edges made it necessary to change blades 
about once a week, and it was taken for 
granted that little could be done to make 
them last longer. 


One of our metallurgical men learned 


of this while in the shop on another job. 
He began to investigate and soon found 
that the “cold” cutting was generating 
about 700 F on the blades. This caused 
the tool steel to develop heat-checks. In 
addition, the blade was overloaded due 


BETHLEHEM 


to poor alignment which allowed it to 
strike the bottom blade, The combination 
of heat and overload explained the poor 
service life. 

The solution: Hot-Work 8, one of our 
hot-work steels, was tried. It’s an 8-pet 
molybdenum analysis that’s tops in wear- 
resistance when operating témperatures 
are high. Tempered at 750 F, the first 
blade made a total of 45,000 euts. The 
best previous record was 7,700 cuts. 

Here’s another instance of how the 
practical experience of our metallurgical 
contact men helps to put the finger on 
tool steel troubles, 


TOOL STEEL ENGINEER SAYS: 


Heat-treat the tool, not the thermocouple 


Improper temperatures during heat- 
treating frequently 
In many instances the thermocouple chart 


cause tool failures. 
shows proper heat-treatment tempera- 
tures, but the microstructure of the tool 
proves that the temperatures recorded 
were not attained by the tool. This is 
known as “heat-treating the thermocou- 
ple instead of the tool.” 

Most furnaces show some non-uniform- 
ity of temperature — locations near the 
source of heat are hotter than remote 
locations and the bottom tends to be 
colder than the top. A survey of each fur- 
nace will reveal the temperature ditfer- 


enees which are present. This informa- 
tion makes it possible for the operator to 
select the location which will indicate 
most accurately the temperature of tools 
heated in the furnace; quite often the 
need for more than one thermocouple is 
apparent. 

A thermocouple indicates the tempera- 
ture of its tip only, so it’s good practice 
to place the tip of the thermocouple as 
near to the tools as possible. Locations 
near the floor, sides, roof, or near the 
source of heat should be avoided. The 
thermocouple is an accurate and highly 
useful device, but it’s not foolproof, 








PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED IN 1926 DOLLARS) 
















































































Regional Indicators 
(Continued from page 7) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 
Oct. Sept. Oct, Sept. 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
South $1,605 $1,420 South $ 982 $1,013 


Other States $2,493 $2,188 Other States $2,017 $2,098 


United States $4,098 $3,608 United States $2,999 $3,111 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
1952 1952 1951 1952 


Sept. Oct 
1952 1951 
South $ 565 $ 574 $ 576 South $ 5,068 $ 5,004 $ 4,899 
Other States $ 484 $ 491 $ 518 Other States $18,017 $17,626 $17,352 


United States $1,049 $1,065 $1,094 United States $23,085 $22,630 $22,251 


National Indicators 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 
Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 275.8 $ 273.8 $ 261.7 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 415 413 405 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 70.80 $ 70.09 $ 65.41 Carloadings 3,294 3,363 3,479 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 22,311 $ 21,661 $ 19,585 Consumer Prices (‘35-39 100) 190.9 190.8 187.4 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 73,905 $ 73,437 $ 73,677 Retail Prices ('35-'39 100) 210.7. 211.1 = 209.0 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,310 $ 43,224 $ 42,437 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49 100) ptt. 111.8 113.7 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 30,595 $ 30,213 $ 31,240 Construction Costs ('47-'49 100) 122.6 122.7 117.5 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $137,731 $123,886 $123,770 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 40,511 38,759 37,804 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 9) 
Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First 10 months 1952 with gain (or loss) over First 10 months 1951 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness. 
ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 





New Eng. $ 707 38 $1,537 $15,310 $1,554 $1,96 
+2' —3 + 


3 $8,864 $8,862 $1,504 $40,339 
+ 2 ever 5 ~ + aw 


4 ¥ ie even even 


ever 





Mid. Atl. 1,914 1,064 4,966 50,336 
2 b% +1°% 


7,146 7,728 51,147 26,578 7,557 158,436 
+I +29, +27, +4° +4%, +4Y, +29 
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FE. N. Cen, 5,286 843 5,481 63,346 6,149 
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Y ha 4 Tidy +7° _ even “2%, +45 +6° “Pe 6 4°/. 








S. Atl. 3,232 1,040 4,343 20,714 3,605 2,583 15,413 16,207 2,668 69,805 
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+13, even even +9%, +27, +6 +49, +8% +3%, +6%, 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 
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Phosphorus Furnace Building for 
Shea Chemical Co., Columbia, Tenn. 


Another Chemical Plant... 


Accurate Fabrication of Steel for 
an Industry that Deals in Accuracy 


Accuracy is as much a watchword with O’NEAL as with the most pains- 
taking chemist in the laboratory. O’NEAL fabricated over 400 tons of 
structural steel for this Shea Chemical Company building. We are 
proud that Shea, like other members of an industry in which accuracy 
is routine, turned to O’NEAL for steel. 


Other plants have been built for: Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Victor Chemical Co., International Minerals & Chemical Co. 


O’NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BESSEMER—Woodward Iron Co. granted 
certificate of necessity to spend $315,000 for 
expansion of operations. 

BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham Paper Co., 
Marcus McClellan, Jr., Vice Pres., to re- 
model building 5th Ave., South, bet. 21st 
and 22nd Sts. Miller, Martin & Lewis, Title 
Guarantee Bldg., Archts. 

BIRMINGHAM — Leary & Owens Ma- 
chinery Co., office building and shop altera- 
tions and additions. Shores & Posey, Swann 


ets Archts 

FLORENC E — City to build $1,000,000 
plant. Michael Hallward, Boston, Mass., 
Archt.; Turner & Northington, Florence, As- 
soc. Archt. 

MONTEVALLO 
Corp. plans plant. 

OUNTAIN BROOK — Joe A. Scotch, 

Birmingham, plan $16,000 business building, 
2824 Petticoat Lane. 

MULGA—Woodward Iron Co., 
Supply House. 


— Westinghouse Electric 


Woodward, 
Long & Gatling, Jr., Brown- 
Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Archts. 

PIEDMONT—Lawtex Corp., $70,000 fac- 
tory addition. Wilmot C. Douglas, 2922 Sev- 
ent Ase South, Birmingham, Archt. 

oo ae AUGA —— Morretti-Harrah Marble 

si. 560 office building. George P. Tur- 

‘ner, American Life Blidg., Birmingham, 
recht. 


ARKANSAS 
BENTONVILLE — 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
mill 


Munsingwear, Inc., 
plans nylon’ hosiery 


JONESBORO — Frolic Footwear, 
plans additional branch shoe plant. 


Ine., 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY — a, Inc., $136,080 
manufacturing plant, 7525 N.W. 37th Ave. 
—— K. Albert, 251 Alhambra Circle, Coral 
Gables, Archt. 

DADE COUNTY —J. Ss. 
plan office and warehouse, 3635 N.W. 34th 
St. Richard Scholl Himes, 3637 Henderson 
Blvd., Tampa, Archt. 

FORT UDERDALE—Herold Boat Co., 
1112 E. Las Olas Blvd., plans addition. 
yn ye Stewart, 1120’ Bayview Drive, 


Arch 
FORT LAUDERDALE—R. H. Wright & 
Fifth Terrace, $60,000 man- 


Son, 1050 N.E. 
ufacturing building. 

HIALEAH—S. F. Danels, 974 E. 25th St., 
to = four wwe: buildings, 
1015-35-55-63 E. 26th St., at $68,000. Harry 
> — Sr., 95 S.W. 49th Ave., Miami, 

re 

MIAMI--L & N wy Co., $45,- 
000 _ eng * 9801 S.W. 31st Ave. M. M. Un- 
garo, 814 Olympia Bldg., Archt. 

MIAMI-—Railey-Milam, Inc., 27 W. Flagler 
St., $58,000 warehouse addition, 227 N.W. 
4th St. 

MIAMI—Regent Realty Corp., 
tory, 3841 N.E. 2nd Ave. Charles Giller, 1607 
S. ‘W. 3rd St.. Miami, Archt. 

MIAMI—62nd Street Lease Holding, 
to erect Commercial Building, 760 N.W. 
St., Edison Station Post Office. 
Rempe, Jr., 

Coral Gables, Archt. 

MIAMI- Southern Pell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 36 N.E. 2nd St., $250,000 for al- 
terations, additions and air conditioning. 
Armistead & Saggus, 1330 Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga, Archt. 

ORLANDO—Florida Knitting Mills, Inc., 
plans factory, Coburn Ave. Hugo R. Brole- 
man, Jr. 101 W. Pine St., Archt. 

WEST PALM BEACH—Peninsular Supply 
Co. plan warehouse addition, 501-7 Fern St. 
William T. Vaughn, 909 E. Las Olas Bivd., 
Fort Lauderdale, Archt. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road Co. and Western Railway have DPA 
approval for development of railway trans- 
portation at $155,000 for each project. 

ATLANTA—Montag Brothers, Inc., plant 
and office building. Moscowitz, Willner & 
Millkey, 761 Peachtree St., N.E., Archts. 

ATLANTA—Trailways Bus Depot of At- 
lanta, Inc., plan bus depot. Greer, Holm- 
quist & Chambers, Stallings Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Archts. 


Stephens & Sons 


$71,400 fac- 


Inc., 
62nd 
Edward T. 
Ponce De Leon Blivd., 


ATLANTA—Williams Brothers plan park- 
ing deck, Williams & Fairlie Sts. Aeck As- 
sociates, 140 Peachtree St.. N.W., Archts. 


KENTUCKY 


CALVERT CITY—Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
to double capacity of its new calcium car- 
bide plant. Company has acquired approx. 
1,500 acres of land to make available plant 
sites for chemical manufacturers who want 
to receive acetylene by pipeline. 

LOUISVILLE—American Air Filter Co., 
William M. Reed, Pres., $1,000,000 plant for 
manufacture of glass fiber, Strawberry Lane. 

LOUISVILLE—Girdler Corporation plans 
new catalyst plant. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Esso Standard Oil Co., 
Change House Building. Bodman & Murrell, 
1175 Nicholson Drive, Archt. 

BATON ROUGE—Esso Standard Oil Co. 
has DPA approval for $2,800,000 for produc- 
tion facilities at refinery. 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in December—133 


Total for 1952 
2,153 


Total for 1951 
2,357 











CHALMETTE — Kaiser Engineers, Inc., 
Purchasing Agent, announced plans for 1: 
story emergency vehicle building at Kaiser 
Aluminum plant. 

MONROE—Blue Grass Liquor Co., Inc., 
$69,200 one-story warehouse and office’ build- 
ing. 800 block ego Road. Johns & 

Neel, Ammen Bldg onroe, Archts. 

NEW ORLEANS—L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc., 
3925 Burgundy St., 2-story addition to meat- 
packing plant, , 000. 

NEW ORLEANS—International Lubricant 
Corp., Southport, Jefferson Parish, new 2- 
story grease plant office building to be 
erected on existing piling in place at plant 
in Southport 

NEW ORLEANS—Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad plans railroad route through Press 
St. Yard area. 

NEW ORLE National Cash Register 
Co., 3-story building Canal St., near S. Der- 
bigny St. Herbert A. Benson & George J. 
Riehl, rae a * caecana Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Arch 

NEW ORL, EANS—National 
Melvin H. Baker, Chairman, 
has ac a Asbestone Corp. 

NEW ORLEANS—T. S. C. Motor Freight 
Terminal, Elysian Fields Ave., bounded by 
Agriculture, Marigny and Industry Sts., 
$309,023 office, warehouse and new shop 
building. Diboll- ~~ & Assocs., 637 Pere 
Antoine Ct., Arch 

NEW ORLEANS.Toye Brothers Yellow 
Cab Co., plan plumbing and air condition- 
ing, building 1600 Annunciation St. 

PORT SULPHUR—Freeport Sulphur Co. 
lan 2-story and basement brick office build- 
ng. Wogan & Bernard, Pere Marquette 
Bldg., New Orleans, Archts. 

VIOLET—-Gulf Soap Corp., Harold Weiss, 
Mer., plan 2-story soap plant. 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS — J. F. 
Products Co., West St. 
x 100 ft. building 
products 


Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


Gomoljak Concrete 
extended, plans 24 
erected from concrete 
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BALTIMORE- 
dale Road, 
Ave. 

BALTIMORE -— Board of Estimates ap- 
proved construction of 310-car, 5-story mark 
ing garage, Fayette & Gay Sts., cost ap- 
prox, $985,000. 

BALTIMORE — City’s Commissioners of 
Finance approved proposal to advance $755,- 
275 for constructing 310-car garage; total 
cost of appraisal, $888,500. 

BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co., plan $30,000,000 ex- 
penditure for construction and replace- 
ments, 

BALTIMORE—Central Parking Co., 216 
E. Lexington St., $110,000 office building, 
Calvert & Pleasant Sts. Sidney Kalin, 2505 
W. Cold Spring Lane, Archt. 

BALTIMORE—J. H. Filbert, $50,000 stor- 
age building, 3701 Harkins Road. 

BALTIMORE -— The Rukert Marine Ter- 
minal Corp., 1403 Thames St. 

500 warehouse, 3201 Mertens 4 
Davis-Mala Engineering Co., 1200 ¢ ‘athedral 
St.. Archt-Engr. 

DUNDALK—Dundalk Sales, Inc., $90,777 
sales and service building, North Point & 
Wire Mill Road. Howard R. Mason, 6411 
Birchwood Ave., Baltimore, Archt. 

MIDDLE RIVER Glenn L, Martin Co. 
plan Plating Room, Plant 2, Bldg, AA. Han- 
son, Van Winkle, Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J., Archts 

ST. MARY’S COUNTY Federal Explo- 
sives, Inc., New York, N. Y., plans plant 
for loading of “ordnance components” 
Hollywood. 


Nathan Bloom, 3804 Cedar- 
plans factory, 3000 Ridgewood 


near 


MISSISSIPPI 


INDIANOLA-—Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men of City to erect one-story plent for use 
by Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Charles T. Main, Archt, 

McCOM Mayor and Selectmen of city 
RI an $150, 000 factory to be occupied by Croft 

iP a oducts, Inc., Jamestown, N. 

VE BRANCH—Home Telephone Co., 
telephone lines, Miss. 505-A, 

WINONA—Board of Supervisors of Mont- 
gomery County sold $275,000 industrial bond 
issue to —- plant to house Screw 
Conveyor Cor 

YAZOO © ITY. Mississippi Chemical Corp 
plans alterations and additions to adminis- 
tration building. Charles Hermon Dean, Jr., 

221 N. President St., Jackson, Archt. 

YAZOO CITY—Public Service Commission 
to erect $81,460 power plant structures. 


MISSOURI 


Andrews-St. Louis Corp., 319 

$120,000 office building, 4221 
Lindell Blvd. John A. Grunik, 7511 Delmar 
Bivd., University City, Archt. 

ST. LOUIS—Best Motor Lines, 3675 
teau Ave., auto repair shop, $25,000 

ST. LOUIS—Cook Paint & Varnish Co., 
1465 Manchester Ave., $60,000 warehouse, 
ete., 1114-22 S. Taylor (rear). 

ST. LOUIS nterchemical Corp., 1919 
Locust St., office and manufacturing build- 
ing, 4427 Ridgewood. Frank L. Thompson, 
8015 Forsyth, Clayton, Archt. 

ST. “ey Joleco Fluorescent Manufac- 
turing Co. ‘o John H,. Ledbetter, 1919A 
Olive St., plan $30,000 warehouse and fac- 
tory addition, 2513 Baldwin. 

ST. LOUIS—Midwest Transfer Co., 9000 
Riverview Drive, service and office building, 
332 Thatcher. P. John Hoener & Associates, 
1606 Beck Ave., Archts. 

ST. LOUIS—Moloney Electric Co., 5390 
Bircher Ave., $600,000 assembly plant. 4350 
Semple Ave. Fred S. MeNeill, 3320 Lindell 
Bivd., Archt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BELMONT Belmont Converting Co., 
plant extension. Harwood Beebe Co., Inc., 
208 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S, C 
Archt 

GREENSBORO—P. Lorillard Co., Robert 
M. Ganger, Pres., acquired 76-acre tract for 
future tobacco-processing and manufactur- 
ing plant. 

HAMLET Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co. plans new classification yard and diesel 
locomotive repair shop, at $6,500,000 and 
$1,500,000, respectively 


ST. LOUIS 
N. 4th St. 


Chou- 
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(Continued on page 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 13) 


KINSTON—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. plan $3,000,000 fiber laboratory, to be 
located on site of $40,000,000 plant now near- 
ing completion near Kinston. 

NORTH CAROLINA — Talon, Inc., Ward 
Robinson, Exec. Vice Pres., Meadville, Pa., 
acquired Slide Fastener Cord Co. of Bel- 
mont; to build two new plants —- one in 
Woodland and other in Stanley. 

ROCKY MOUNT American Bakeries, 
eer lant addition. Stevens & Wilkinson, 
ne., 157 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Archts.-Engrs. 

SWANNANOA Oerlikon Tool & Arms 
Corp. of America, Asheville, Buildings Nos 
110, 111, 112, $56,256. Six Associates, Inc., 

Hendersonville Road, Asheville, Archts.- 


Engrs. 
OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA--Sterling Oil 


of Oklahoma, 
Inc., 


plans two gasoline extraction plants 
one in East poring Valley Field of Gar- 
fleld County, North Central Oklahoma, and 
the other in East Edmond Field of Oklahoma 


County 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON J. Haynsworth Mill, sub- 
sidiary of Woodside Mills, R, S. Small, 
Pres., plan $300,000 addition. 

CHARLESTON~—Station WCSC-TV, 
M. Rivers, Pres., 
studio building, 
Cummings, 
St., Archts 


John 
plans television station and 
525-ft. tower. Halsey & 
Champney Alley at Exchange 


FLORENCE— Dixie Chevrolet Co., $130, 
500 sales and = service building WwW Dd 
Harper & Sons, Florence, Archts. 

GREENWOOD Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., $280,000 telephone build- 


ing 

LANCASTER Carl W. Mullis Lumber Co 
granted certificate of necessity for $1,600,- 
930 plant expansion 


ORANGEBURG — United States Plywood 
Corp new office addition. 

SENECA—The Abbott Worsted Co., Ed- 
ward M. Abbot, Pres., Graniteville, Mass., 
plans $2,000,000 plant in Oconee County. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE — Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and affiliate, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, plans to move 
switching tracks from downtown Nashville 
to suburban Radnor; freight terminal at 
Radnor will cost $14,000,000. Entire project 
will exceed $100,000,000. 

CHATTANOOGA — Combustion Engineer- 
ing Superheaters, Inc., administration build- 
ing. Selmon T. Franklin, Archt. 

CHATTANOOGA — Walter M. Cline Co., 
$39,787 photo finishing plant, Dayton Blvd. 
Y  ~ iaatainaa Drive. Selmon T. Franklin, 
are . 

KNOXVILLE — Levi Strauss & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has leased Southern Ath- 
letic Co. plant. 

LOWLAND—American Enka Corp., J. E. 
Bassill, Pres., $4,000,000 expansion of viscose 
textile yarn facilities, including expansions, 
some new buildings and power units. 

MEMPHIS—Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
search building and laboratory. 

MEMPHIS — Goldsmith Investment Co. 
pee parking garage. E. L. 

Madison Bldg., Archt. 

MEMPHIS—Lee Transportation Co, plans 
terminal building and office. Wedemeyer & 
Hecker, Archts. 

MEMPHIS — Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
addition to Winter Oil Building. 


TEXAS 
ABILENE—Gray Bar Electric Co. plans 
warehouse and office building, South Tread- 
away. 
ALVIN & PEARLAND—Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 


re- 


Harrison, 81 


308 S. Akard St., Dallas, telephone build- 
ings. Cato, Austin & Evans, 2103 Crawford, 
Houston, Archts. 

AMARILLO—KFDA Radio Station, Leslie 
Smith, Mgr., 109 E. 5th St., plans $65, 
TV transmitter building. Ward & Chisholm, 
721 W. 7th St., Archts. 

AUSTIN—Harry Akin (Night Hawk), 336 
S. Congress, plans shop building. Baldridge 
& Harris, 13 Mills Road, Archts. 

AUSTIN—Railey Paper Co., 310 E. 4th St., 
plans warehouse and office building, Indus- 
trial Blvd. Page, Southerland & Page, 602 
West Avenue, Archts. 

BAYTOWN—M. W. Kellog Co., subsidiary 
of Pullman, Inc., New York, N. Y., plans 
solvent de-asphalting plant, to be located at 
refinery of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

CORPUS a Motor Paint 
Shop plans paint and body shop building, 
Water St. alter Wilde and Vernon Smith, 
1733 S. Brownlee, Archts. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Campbell Steel Co., 
1422 N. Colorado St., San Antonio, c/o Trent 
Campbell, Pres., Corpus Christi, $250,000 
steel fabricatin plant and warehouse, 
Campbell Lane bet. Highways 9 and 44. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Richter’s Bakery, 
Beverly Peel, 20U1 Ayres St., addition to 
Butter Krust mer vol Wade-Gibson & Mar- 
tin, Medical-Professional Bldg., Archts. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — William Volker & 
Co., $70,175 warehouse, cor. Baldwin & Villa 
Drive. Lynn A. Evans, Archt. 

DALLAS—J. Folsom, 301 N. Market 
St., $29,449 office and warehouse. Charles 
B. Witchell, 2214 Cedar Springs, Archt. 

DALLAS -— Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 308 S. Akard 
St., alterations to toll building. Gill & Har- 
rell & Associate, 1913 San Jacinto St., 
Archts.-Engrs. 

DALLAS Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., 308 S. Akard 
St., 16 ‘‘N’’ Repeater Buildings. 


(Continued on page 60) 











IN THE TRINITY 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas 


"Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas’ 
the new home of 


BLACK AND DECKER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For information about the Trinity In- 
dustrial District consult your real estate 
broker or... 


R1-6552 
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There’s good reason why the Southern Railway System today 
probably has more new and modernized yards and terminals than 
any other railroad in the country. 

Our modern Diesel locomotives—we soon will be 100% Diesel- 
ized—have been doing a record-breaking job of hauling our freight 
cars between terminals. But that wasn’t enough. A new kind of 
railroading was needed in terminals, :too—so that time gained out on 


the line wouldn’t be lost by cars “loafing” in old-fashioned yards. SOUTHERN 


That’s why the Southern has been building new, ultra-modern 
push-button” yards like the $10 million yard shown above—modern- 


izing existing yards—improving freight handling methods all along RAILWAY SYSTEM 


the line. 


From this new kind of railroading is coming faster, better-than- 
gg - praia tig WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ever service to the growing Southland we serve. 


Mery A, Wades 


President 
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ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 


1953 Blue Book of Southern Progress 


New Edition Now in Preparation 
The Indispensable Tool for— 


Manufacturers Bankers Educators 
Engineers Editors Librarians 
Sales Executives Civic Leaders Statisticians 


—and those engaged in 
securing New Industries in the South 


Important Economic Data 
For Nearly 200 Southern Metropolitan Centers: 


Detailed data for cities of 20,000 population or over will show: 
Receipts from Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other Enterprise; 
Income, both Total and Per Capita; 
Consumer Purchases, both Total and Per Capita; 
News of Current and Planned Expansion of Industry; 


For All State Economic Areas: 


Detailed data will show: 
Receipts from Farming, Mining, Construction, Manufacturing, Utilities, 
Finance, Wholesale Trade, Retail Trade, Services, and Total Business Volume; 


Features highly valuable for purposes of directing sales promotion campaigns, or for allocating 
plants for new industry. 





1953 BLVE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Please send me postage prepaid, .............. copies of 
your new 1953 edition at your special, pre-publication price of 


$1.00 a copy. My check for $.... is enclosed. 


Comprehensive Data for each of the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 16 Southern States shown in above map. 
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Class! 
Ist Prize 


7 out of I! 
PRIZE WINNERS 


in AISC’s 24th Annual 
Most Beautiful Bridge 


Competition 


by 


AMERICAN 


Class IV 
Ist Prize 


MERICAN BRIDGE is very proud 

that its bridges won first prizes 
in 3 of the 4 Classes; and 4 of the 7 
Honorable Mentions in the 1952 
“Most Beautiful Bridge Competi- 
tion’’ sponsored by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. If 
you would like to receive detailed 
information about these prize win- 
ning bridges, and other information 
concerning our ability to fabricate 
and erect any type of steel structure 
... efficiently, speedily and economi- 
‘ally, just write our nearest Con- 
tracting Office. 


ti Honorable 
Mention 





Key to above pictures: 
CLASS | 


First Prize for bridges with spans of 400 ft. 
or more. Delaware Memorial Bridge, near 
Wilmington, Delaware. Its 2,150-ft. main 
span is world’s sixth longest. 


CLASS Il 


First Prize for bridges with spans under 400 ft. 
costing more than $500,000. Forebay Channel 
Bridge, Davis Dam project, Arizona-Nevada., 


CLASS IV 


First Prize for movable bridges. Harlem River 
Pedestrian Bridge from East 103rd. St., Man- 
hattan to Wards Island, New York. 


Class il 
Ist Prize 


Honorable 
Mention 


2 


HONORABLE MENTION (1) 
Atchafalaya River Bridge carries pipelin 
across river at Melville, La. 

HONORABLE MENTION (2) 

Los Alamos Canyon Bridge, Los Alamos, N. M. 
has 422-ft. span. 

HONORABLE MENTION (3) 
Morningstde Drive underpass of the North- 
South Freeway at Fort Worth, Texas. 

HONORABLE MENTION (4) 


Seabright Bridge over South Branch of Shrews- 
bury River in Monmouth County, No J 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION - GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


UN I‘T E D STATE S STEEL 





ee LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Protective Tariffs? We have no great sympathy 
with the notion that our government must forever 
shelter producers who cannot meet world competition 
with protective tariffs and must do so at the expense 
of our consumers. But the fact remains that producers 
here are obliged to pay higher wages than their for- 
eign competitors and that some of them cannot quick- 
ly or easily offset the wage factor with greater effi- 
ciency or volume sales. How much all of us as 
consumers, should be asked to contribute to their 
support through the market price is the heart of the 
tariff issue. 


Real Prosperity. There are good reasons for de- 
fense expenditures and good arguments for foreign 
aid. But it is foolish to say they make a nation pros- 
perous. Yet this notion is implicit in all the predictions 
that we are going to be prosperous so long as we spend 
so much on arms or abroad and that we are going 
to be poorer when we reduce 
this burden. 


The average life of manufacturing concerns in this 
country, according to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, is only seven years. In the 50 years of the auto- 
mobile industry in this country, 1,492 makes have 
started; only 27 have survived. Since World War I, 
886 makes of radios have entered the field. Of these, 
742 died in the struggle for business. These are the 
odds that owners and the managers of business face. 
It is essential for them to put aside profits during the 
years when it is possible to make profits, because there 
always have been and always will be periods in which 
losses replace profits. 

The most fundamental obligation of employers to 
employees is to make a profit. 


Public Housing. In the five years 1948-52, more 
than 5,500,000 new dwelling units have been started, 
virtually all privately owned and the large majority 
relatively low in price. In the face of this accomplish- 

ment and the threat of infla- 





When we give away a large 
percentage of our national 
production we can keep pretty 
busy producing more things 
so that we can give more 
away. No one would pro- 
pose such a silly proposition 
about a man’s labor. But if 
you propose it about a nation 
it can be made to seem very 
profound. 

What happens after govern- 
ment spending tapers off de- 





There is no distinction between 
human rights and property rights. 
There are no rights except human 
rights. The word property has no 
meaning except as it applies to some- 
thing owned by someone. So-called 
property rights are only the human log, to provide a cushion 
rights of individuals to own property. 


tion following the outbreak 
of the war in Korea, one 
would suppose that advocates 
of public housing would have 
suggested that their program 
be postponed until a more 
propitious time. Public hous- 
ing represents a type of proj- 
ect that readily qualifies as 
part of a public works back- 


against a business recession. 
For this reason, the public 








pends on how much ordinary 

citizens spend. With less taxes, the citizens would 
keep more of their earnings to spend for useful things 
to make both themselves and the community more 
truly prosperous. 


Business Profit. Every employer has certain obli- 
gations tc his employees and the first and by far the 
most important of these is to keep his business sound 
and solvent. He must do his utmost to protect existing 
jobs. He must try to expand his business and thereby 
make more jobs. He must keep costs from climbing 
up until they endanger the life of the business. 


housing program authorized 
in 1949 should be shelved for 
the duration of the current period of prosperity. There- 
after, it should be reconsidered in the light of prevail- 
ing housing conditions, rather than on the basis of the 
shortage that existed in 1949. Hardship cases can be 
relieved by direct relief payments to help pay rent, as 
well as by the erection of low-cost subsidized 
dwellings. 


A Good Example. On December 16, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners of Canada announced its 
intention to grant the two great railway systems of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Plenty of it in the (sed of Plenty* 


If you’re looking for limestone, look to the Land of the many important reasons why manufacturers are 
Plenty, where abundant reserves of high calcium, locating plants in Norfolk and Western territory. 
dolomitic and magnesian limestone are easily accessible If you're building a plant to manufacture cement, lime, 

from some of the biggest glass, rock wool, calcium carbide, agricultural limestone, 
deposits in the nation. rock dust for mines, plastics, alkalies, refractories — you 
Excepting coal and petro- need limestone. Write the Industrial and Agricultural 
leum, no mineral has more Department, Drawer M R-533, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
ee rere important uses than limestone way, Roanoke, Va. Let the N&W’'s plant location special- 
— and the availability of it in ists tell you about limestone and other plant location 
the Land of Plenty is one of advantages in The Land of Plenty. 


Check These Industrial Advantages: Plenty 
of limestone ... good, home-rooted man- 
power supply ... ample electrical power 
and industrial water ... the world’s finest 
Bituminous Coal ... dependable N & W. 
transportation ... favorable tax rates 
varied raw materials . . . nearness to domestic 
markets and to world markets through the 
famed Port of Norfolk. 


CINCINNATI J 


WINSTON 


a RAILWAY 


0) 
—OURKAM 


*The six great states served by the Norfolk and Western — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Kentucky 
and Maryland. 
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Forging Ahead Faster 


Construction work in the South 
is forging ahead faster 
than anywhere else. 


The South’s percentage of gain in construction is exceeding the Country’s, 


and will probably continue to do so, resulting from the South’s amazing indus- 


trial activity and development which is far from its peak. 


Let’s look at these figures for 1952:— 


CONTRACTS AWARDED: = $5,642,003,000 
WORK PUT IN PLACE: $10,930,800,000 


You can cover this area thoroughly and get maximum circulation-benefit by 
advertising in CONSTRUCTION Magazine, reaching the public officials who 
decide on doing the work; the engineers who make the plans and specifications 
and supervise the work; the contractors who do the work and provide the equip- 
ment and materials needed; and all of the more important equipment distribu- 


tors throughout the field. 


CONSTRUCTION can give you more circulation in this particular re- 
gion than any other engineering and construction paper, and you can have 
the choice of two ways of advertising. You can use the entire circulation, 
or you can use one or more of four groups, confining the distribution of your 


advertisement to the geographic district desired. 


Let us send you a couple sample copies of CONSTRUCTION with rates 


and other details so that the advantage of using our service will be demonstrated. 


Ceeunttveclioe 


IN THE SOUTH 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


A Manufacturers Record publication 
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(Stainless Sled SG Seowices 


... Bright and businesslike are building fronts, store fronts 
and signs created in shining ENDURO Stainless Steel. 
ENDURO is attractive, modern. Gives a business an air 
of going places and a look of “having arrived.” It’s prestige 
identification. Easy for service businesses to maintain, too. 
ENDURO resists rust, resists corrosion, is easy to clean, retains 
its good looks through the years. 


... Schedules stepped up, passenger revenue going up, too. 
The new RDC (Rail Diesel Car) is doing it for railroads 
everywhere. RDC is the stainless steel, self-propelled pas- 
senger car that’s meeting every service demand with dis- 
tinction, with spectacular performance, and with opera- 
tional cost savings that border on the unbelievable. 
Exceptionally strong yet weight-saving all-stainless steel 
construction is a mighty big factor in the RDC’s success. 


(Stainless Sled SG Fun 


... Patronage up, maintenance down. That's the happy 
result of converting cars on this amusement park ride to 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. Folks like the shining, sparkling 
“rocket ships.” The only maintenance these ships require 
is an occasional cleaning—even though they’re outside all 
summer long. More good news: the park shop did all the 
fabricating. Now they’re sheathing other rides in light, 
bright, weather-proof ENDURO. 


Stinless Stal Ede Aypleances 


... Kitchens are going stainless, too. New ranges get selling 
help from stainless steel brightwork, panels, handles, dials, 
racks, trim and functional burner parts. It’s a natural! 
ENDURO resists heat, resists corrosion, is sanitary and 
superbly easy to clean, stays bright for a lifetime. Folks 
are asking for stainless steel quality in refrigerators, dish- 
washers, counter tops, sinks and cooking utensils, too. 





IN SHORT, REPUBLIC ENDURO, Ticcn is jue ug Maan atonans toek 


tines Stel CMS) roe rm 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
CAN SELL FOR you! GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Book values are 
not insurable values 


@ Reliance on book values for 
fire insurance coverage is 
misleading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values provably 
established and_ perpetuated 
by Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provide the 
basis for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Company 























RAPID 
ASPHALT 
PAINT 


PROTECTS AGAINST 
MOISTURE, ACIDS 
AND CORROSION 


A quick-drying, glossy black 
coating. High insulating and 
moisture-proof qualities. A 
‘must’ tor equipment that ts 
constantly exposed to acid 
fumes or dampness. In_ six 
sizes from one pint cans to 55 
gallon barrels. Applied by 
brush or spray—quickly dries 
to lacquer-like hardness. For 
metal, wood, masonry, coated 
fabrics, etc. For literature, 
write The Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Ave , New York 36,N.Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 18) 


the Dominion the nine per cent increase in freight 
rates they had applied for on November 29. To Wash- 
ington eyes the Canadian rate authority must appear 
to have acted with indecent haste. Our custom is to 
withhold action on a rate increase application for many 
months after its filing, sometimes more than a year. 
Since the railroads here cannot similarly postpone a 
negotiated or officially decreed wage increase except 
at the risk of a paralyzing strike, the result is a long 
lag of rate relief behind a rise in operating cost. In 
Canada, apparently, quick readjustment of the price 
of transport service to the cost of rendering it is not 
regarded as indecent. It is true, of course, that our 
Interstate Commerce Commission is obliged by law 
to hold long hearings and listen to almost anybody 
who barges in, including other arms of the govern- 
ment appearing in opposition. But the new Congress 
will have before it bills to reform this dilatory 
procedure. 


Scientific Research. Heads of two large research 
foundations have told a committee of Congress of their 
fears for the continued financing of the work fostered 
by such bodies. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of the Sloan 
Foundation and Dean Rusk of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion seem to be in general agreement that the prevail- 
ing high tax rates on large personal incomes, combined 
with the present cost of living, threaten to choke off 
the main source of funds for diverse research projects. 
As to alternatives, Mr. Sloan said that he could see 
only two. Research might be financed by the larger 
corporations or by the government. He preferred the 
former alternative. But it seems to us that there is 
also some merit in the idea that Congress might make 
a tax concession to individuals of large income who 
donated to recognized scientific foundations. Despite 
the government’s need of revenue, the switch of a 
minor part of it from the Treasury to the research 
organizations might ultimately prove a public service. 


Greedy. Escalator clauses in thousands of wage 
agreements will be affected by the revision of the con- 
sumers’ price index. Already, some labor union lead- 
ers indicate that they will seek to seize the opportunity 
provided by the change in the consumers’ price index 
to squeeze addition concessions from employers. Thus, 
President Walter P. Reuther of the CIO says the 
United Automobile Workers will not agree to an auto- 
matic shift from the old to the new index to apply its 
escalator clause, as suggested by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but will ask for renegotiation of the clause 
in its favor. 

In the early days of trade unionism, when unions 
were quite weak, a case could perhaps be made for 
taking advantage of every conceivable opportunity 
that offered to wring more concessions from employ- 
ers. But unions do not need and cannot possibly justify 
such tactics today. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Whose cheese is being divided? 


WO cats could not agree on fair division of a 

tasty cheese. ‘“‘Let’s go to the monkey,” said 

one, ‘He is all-wise and can divide our cheese 
fairly.” So to the monkey they went. 

The monkey immediately broke the cheese 
evenly and judicially put the two pieces on the 
pans of his balance. But one was slightly heavier. 
He shrewdly nibbled that piece a bit and put it 
back on the scales. Now it was the lighter piece. 
So he bit off some of the other piece only to find 
it the lighter. Thus while the two hungry cats 
watched, the monkey kept taking bites of the 
cheese, first one piece, then the other, until finally 
the cheese had almost disappeared. 

“What’s left is too small to divide,” sagely pro- 
nounced the monkey, as he popped the remaining 
fragments into his mouth. 


Observers of the American scene see a direct 
parallel between the record of federal taxation 
and this ancient parable of the trusting cats, the 
greedy monkey and the cheese. Business and the 
individual citizen have been content to trust 
government to rule on the disposition of their 
earnings. And Uncle Sam keeps taking bite after 
bite out of the shares of both individual citizen 
and business. 

Already government bites are so large as to 
severely penalize citizens and business alike. 
If allowed to continue, it will seriously impede 
further industrial progress and growth, stifle 
initiative and threaten the strength of our free 
enterprise system. Beware the day—goal of the 
socialists among us—when the monkey says, 
“What's left is too small to divide.” 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES. 
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EXPORTERS - - IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Resources over $170,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 








CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 








Plants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisvilie, Miss.; 
Jackson, Tenn. 








LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued on page 22) 


RFC In Jeopardy. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. may finally be on the way out. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress, many members who wanted to abolish 
the RFC were dissuaded, on the grounds that it was 
needed to help small businessmen during the defense 
build-up. With mobilization now leveling off, that argu- 
ment has lost much of its force. Virginia’s Senator 
Byrd, who is leading the assault against RFC, has 
lined up many supporters in the Senate and House. 
He indicates that he will seek an early show-down on 
whether to put the controversial agency into liquida- 
tion. The RFC is a needless temptation and invitation 
to corruption. 


Vulnerable. The two big labor organizations now 
have new leaders. The more militant of these has a 
more militant leader; Walter Reuther is a strong be- 
liever in labor’s political action. What Mr. Reuther 
and his A. F. of L. counterpart, George Meany, do in 
their actual union leadership will have far more to 
do with the nature of our future labor laws than what 
they attempt in political action. 

The men who shaped our anti-trust laws were not 
the politicians in Washington. Those laws were cre- 
ated by the men who did certain things that made the 
anti-trust laws necessary. Now the unions have come 
to have more power than the most ambitious indus- 
trial barons ever possessed; none of these ever had the 
power to shut down the entire steel industry or to close 
the nation’s coal mines. Because of the awesome power 
now lawfully held by unions, the new labor laws will 
be shaped by what the labor unions now do under their 
new leadership. The new leaders if they are to best 
serve their own cause will be wise to adjust to the new 
political climate. 


Why Government? James Madison, the father of 
the Constitution, once said: ‘If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary.”’ And he further stated 
that our government is based on ‘“‘the capacity of man- 
kind for self-government”—-in other words, upon the 
ability of each man to control and govern himself ac- 
cording to the commandments of his Creator. As men 
lose the power and the desire for self-control and self- 
reliance under God, government moves in to take up 
the slack. One hundred years before the Declaration of 
Independence was written, William Penn said that the 
people who will not be governed by God will be ruled 
by tyrants. This was true in Penn’s time, and it is 
true in our own time. The growth of government 
evidences the shrinkage of the American people in their 
capacity and in their desire to control and govern 
themselves. It is unfortunate that we regard the growth 
of government as “progressive liberalism’ and the so- 
called, ‘‘natural evolution of the democratic process.” 
This is the great error that has fabricated the fog 
which causes our confusion. This is the error that in- 
terrupts the peaceful process of American production 
and confounds our purpose in fighting the Communists 
at home and abroad.—Clarence Manion. 
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Picture 


your business 
in 
SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A 


Whether your plans call for a 

small plant or a large production 
center, a small office or a district 
headquarters, you'll find an ideal 
location in Southern City, U.S.A. 


Growing markets, capable 
employees, ample electric power 
at reasonable rates and excellent 
living conditions in a mild, 
pleasant climate are just a few of 
the advantages Southern City 
offers industry. 


And in our business of supplying 
power to thousands of businesses 
and industrial plants of all 
kinds—many similar to yours— 
we've gained a first-hand 
knowledge of your problems 

and requirements. 


Let us save you time and expense 
in finding the right location to 
fill your particular needs. 


SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


The area served by 
the following companies 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


ALA. GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 


Atlanto, Georgia 


LA GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, 
This is Southern City, U.S.A. Gulfport, Mississippi 
Our way of expressing as a unit the «* « * 
vast Southeast area served by the four 


associated electric power companies THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


in The Southern Company System. Birmingham e = Atlanta 


Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 
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_. 4 GOOD PLACE T0 
WORK AND LIVE... 


For detailed facts write 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 








lt Must Be Done 


The enormity of the job that faces the Eisenhower 
administration and the new Republican Congress is 
beyond the scope of human imagination. They must 
bring order out of the chaos that has been compound- 
ing for twenty years, overhaul, replace or scrap almost 
every existing piece of governmental machinery and 
revitalize with a spirit of Americanism the personnel 
who make the wheels go-round. 


The magnitude of the job to be done is shown in 
a recent survey* which found the Government now 
consists of 2,055 major units of administration. The 
vast jungle of federal bureaucracy contains 12 de- 
partments, 9 agencies, 19 commissions, 28 administra- 
tions, 594 offices of this or that, 21 types of corpora- 
tions, 125 services of or for something, 110 bureaus, 
645 divisions, 25 branches, 51 boards and 416 mis- 
cellaneous missions, authorities, commands, projects, 
systems, etc. 


The Republican Party is firmly pledged to a thor- 
ough and realistic reorganization of the Washington 
mess and advance signs indicate that its leaders will 
undertake the job zealously and with sincere enthusi- 
asm. They undoubtedly realize that a complete house 
cleaning of the sprawling bureaucracy, military as well 


*Figures courtesy U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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as civil, will result in the economy necessary to achieve 
a balanced budget and a future reduction of taxes. 


No miracle will be accomplished on January 20th, or 
February 20th or even by next December 20th but it 
is our hope and conviction that a priority list of the 
most urgent reorganization jobs wili be promptly made 
and that these will be put into effect one by one at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Since it began to expose the folly and extravagance 
of the New Deal in the mid 1930’s, MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD has campaigned tirelessly for mental and fi- 
nancial honesty in our public servants and efficiency 
in the conduct of our national affairs. Like Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, for many years our voice was lost 
in the wilderness of profligacy and confusion. 


All that the Eisenhower election has won for the 
American people is another chance to prove that they 
have the vigilance and ability to remain a free people. 
They must eternally resist centralization of political 
and economic power, demand an honest currency and 
federal solvency, and strive for government economy 
and lower taxes. But above all else they must prove 
to themselves and to the world that individual en- 
terprise by free men not only keeps them free but 
progressively prosperous. 





U. N. Validates rights of members 
to nationalize wealth and resources 


But failure to protect interests of investors 
provokes sharp criticisms and warnings. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


|. was Sunday, the twenty-first of De- 
cember 1952. There had been a day-long 
downpour with cold, raw winds ushering 
in Winter to the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Inside the magnificent new 
United Nations Assembly Hall on the 
East River it was warm and pleasant. 
The 411th plenary meeting of the United 
Nations, the last before a two-month re- 
cess, had been in continuous session 
since 3:40 P.M. except for an hour and 
twenty-five minutes time out for supper. 
There had been much debate and many 
roll calls on a multiplicity of subjects. 
Then about 10:30 P.M. the President of 
the Assembly, Mr. Lester B. Pearson of 
Canada announced: “We come now to 
resolution VI; the right to exploit free- 
ly natural wealth and resources to which 
an amendment has been submitted by 
the delegation of India in document A/L 
143.” Sounds innocuous, doesn’t it? We 
looked back at the visitors’ gallery which 
still contained a liberal sprinkling. of 
occupants, mostly young people, who 
were perhaps from out-of-town or col- 
lege students there to observe the 
“World's Town Meeting” in action. It 
had been crowded earlier in the after- 
noon, but there had been much routine 
accompanied by the customary par- 
liamentary mumbo-jumbo and a com- 
bination of boredom and the lateness of 
the hour had created many empty seats. 
The press section was largely deserted, 
but it must be remembered that cor- 
respondents can usually have the pro- 
ceedings piped right into their offices in 
the Secretariat Building if they choose. 
Yet we wondered how many of the pub- 
lic spectators or even of the members of 
the press had a full realization of the 
history, implications, significance and 
importance of the matter which Mr. 
Pearson had called up for a vote. For 
despite its concealment behind legal 
verbiage here was the highly contro- 
versial resolution affirming the right of 
any country to nationalize an enterprise 
within its borders but without any spe- 
cific reference to or mention of com- 
pensation to investors thereby affected. 

Lest there be any doubt about it, here 
is the exact text of the resolution as 
passed a little after 11 P.M, that night: 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Bearing in mind the need for en- 
couraging the under-developed coun- 
tries in the proper use and ex- 
ploitation of their natural wealth 
and resources, 

Considering that the economic 
development of the under-developed 


countries is one of the fundamental 
requisites for the strengthening of 
universal peace, 

Remembering that the right of 
peoples freely to use and exploit 
their national wealth and resources 
is inherent in their sovereignty and 
is in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

1. Recommends all Member States, 
in the exercise of their right freely 
to use and exploit their national 
wealth and resources wherever 
deemed desirable by them for their 
own progress and economic devel- 
opment, to have due regard, con- 
sistently with their sovereignty, to 
the need for MAINTAINING THE 
FLOW OF CAPITAL IN CONDI- 
TIONS OF SECURITY, mutual con- 
fidence and economic co-operation 
between nations. 


2. Further recommends that all 
Member States to refrain from acts, 
direct or indirect, designed to im- 
pede the exercise of the sovereignty 
of any State over its natural re- 
sources.” 


The Indian amendment substituted 
the 9 words capitalized in operative para- 
graph 1 above for the words “the main- 
tenance of.” It was passed 39 votes to 5 
with 16 abstentions. The Soviet Bloc 
comprised the noes. The abstentions in- 
cluded the U.S. the U.K. and interest- 
ingly enough two Latin American 
countries, Cuba and Peru. The resolu- 
tion in final form passed 36 to 4 with 20 
abstentions. Here the noes’ included 
besides the U.S., the U.K., South Africa 
and New Zealand. The Soviet Bloc 
naturally voted in the affirmative. The 
following so-called under-developed 
countries it should be noted abstained: 
Cuba, Haiti, Israel, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Philippines, Turkey and Venezuela. Oth- 
er abstentions comprised Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Sweden. 

But let us turn back the page of his- 
tory a little. A diplomatic defeat of this 
proportion to the United States which 
has prided itself as the most generous 
and altruistic nation of modern times did 
not just happen. True, the resolution 
known technically in the U.N. as the 
Joint Uruguayan-Bolivian Draft Resolu- 
tion had been fully explained by the 
Bolivian and Uruguayan delegates prior 
to the polling of the Assembly. It had 
comprised part of the report of the Sec- 


ond Committee ‘Economic and Finan- 
cial) which had been published on 
December 18 at the time of submission 
to the General Assembly. In that Com- 
mittee it had been fully debated during 
December by 39 speakers, including some 
repeaters. The U.S. Delegate, Dr. Isador 
Lubin, had offered four amendments 
which were eventually rejected, includ- 
ing the following: 


“, .. that countries deciding to de- 
velop their natural wealth and re- 
sources should refrain from taking 
action contrary to the applicable 
principles of international law 
and practice and to the provisions 
of international agreements, against 
the rights or interests of nationals 
of other Member States in the 
enterprise, skills, capital, arts or 
technology which they have sup- 
plied.” 


The resolution as a whole, ex of 
course the U. S. amendment was passed 
31 to 1 (U.S.) with 19 abstentions. We. 
practically the only country still having 
investment capital to send abroad, were 
thereby isolated. The one remaining 
blood bank still able to give transfusions 
to anaemic economies was smashed or at 
least seriously damaged. 


It is largely for the record that we cite 
these happenings and facts here while 
they are still fresh in our memory. Both 
after the votes in the Second Committee 
on December 11 and in the Plenary on 
December 21, many delegates rose to 
“explain their votes.” In the former in- 
stance there were 24 speakers and in 
the latter 10 including, of course, Dr. 
Lubin of the U. S. delegation who at- 
tacked the resolution as one-sided and 
ill balanced. The rights of private in- 
vestors and the responsibilities of gov- 
ernments to private investors were ig- 
nored, he stated. There was no mention 
of compensation or reimbursement in 
the event of nationalization. He, as well 
as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd of the United King- 
dom, Mr. Stahl of Sweden, Mr. Jonker 
of the Netherlands, Mr. Madrigal of the 
Philippines and Mr, Perry of New Zea- 
land reminded the delegates that pas- 
sage of the resolution would deter and 
adversely affect the flow of foreign pri- 
vate capital into the under-developed 
countries and thereby defeat one of the 
most important objectives of the United 
Nations in the economic field. 

In our opinion the passage of the res- 
olution was unnecessary, unfair to those 
corporate and individual investors who 
have risked their capital abroad and 
played right into the hands of the con- 
spirators in the Kremlin. When, on De- 
cember 10, Mr. Arkadyev, delegate of the 
Soviet Union in the Second Committee 
said simply that he would support the 
draft resolution he uttered one of the 
world’s greatest understatements, for its 
passage would benefit no government but 
his own, 

The action of the General Assembly 
was deliberate, premeditated and in no 
sense capricious. Prior to the final vote 


(Continued on page 50) 
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First large plant built on sand 


nearing completion in Florida 


he first large plant in the United 
States to be constructed on sand com- 
pacted by Vibroflotation will be com- 
pleted early in 1953 at Bonnie, Fla., for 
the International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. of Chicago by The Rust Engineer- 
ing Company, of Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham, the two companies announce. 

A savings of one-quarter million dol- 
lars was achieved by the method which 
enabled the Bonnie Phosphate Chemicals 
Plant to be constructed on dry wasteland 
sands with no support other than the 
sand itself. The entire plant will cost 
$12,000,000. 

Key to the new practice of building on 
sand is a sand compaction process called 
Vibroflotation which The Rust Engineer- 
ing Company has been franchised to han- 
dle by its inventor, Sergey Steuerman, 
New York City. 

Success of this new “foundation” con- 
cept may well mark a milestone on the 
path to greater use of hitherto economic- 
ally unattractive sand areas such as 
river basins, shorelines, and deserts for 
industrial plant building, the companies 
concerned believe. 

International Minerals chose the bar- 
ren plant site near Mulberry, and about 
eight miles from Bartow, Fla., because 
of its proximity to the Bone Valley 
Gravel from which it recovers phos- 
phate. 

The companies faced a foundation 
problem at this site since its soil must 
support not only heavy structures but 
take shock and -vibratory conditions 
without settlement (which would be 
highly damaging to the process build- 
ings with their maze of piping and 
chemical apparatus). 

Soil studies showed the site was un- 
derlain with an uncertain base of loose 
sand, a “sandy matrix stratum,” and a 
third layer of compressible sand and 
gravelly clay, to a depth of some 60 feet 
before reaching a suitable bearing strata. 

Rust engineers suggested the use of 
Vibroflotation for sand compaction, since 
pilings would be substantially more ex- 
pensive and might give less stable sup- 
port. The process was begun after thor- 
ough tests and independent reports of 
soils and engineering authorities con- 
firmed and endorsed the original recom- 
mendation for its use. 

The Vibroflotation process increases 
the relative density of sandy soil through 
a shaking and pushing process that packs 
the sand grains more closely and tightly 
together and reduces the voids or empty 
spaces between the particles. A much 
more solid sand mass results. 

The device used, called a Vibroflot, 
consists of a tube which is vibrated by 
an electrically driven eccentric inside it. 
A 10-ton centrifugal force is produced. 


This apparatus is attached to a fallow- 
up pipe which houses required water and 
electric lines. 

In operation the Vibroflot is suspended 
from a crane and guided by vertical 
wooden leads. Vibrating at full speed, 
it is lowered into the sand while a water 
jet at its tip forms a saturated sand mass 
or temporary “quick sand” condition, in- 
to which the vibrator rapidly sinks. 

Lowered to an average depth of 13 feet 
at Bonnie, the device by its vibrating ac- 
tion pounds the sand surrounding it into 
a tighter mass on all sides. Fresh sand 
is shoveled in from above to fill the ex- 
tra space created by this compaction. 

The vibrator is withdrawn in one-foot 
stages, being run at each until the sand 
is packed as solidly as practical at each 
stage. An average of 2% cu. yards of 
fresh additional sand is added by the 
time it is fully withdrawn. The result is 
a tightly compacted, sand column about 
eight to ten feet in diameter. The col- 
umns are pounded in pre-determined 
overlapping pattern with about eight feet 
between centers. The pattern greatly 
strengthens the compaction results which 
give a relative density of 70 to 100% 
more than enough for high or very high 
bearing capacity. 

The complete compaction at Bonnie 
Plant took two crews 160 days for some 
3,350 compactions. Results show, after 








Vibrating end of Vibroflot. A rapidly 

revolving eccentric shaft in lower half 

generates the force that produces the 
necessary vibrations. 


six months, that one of the first struc- 
tures completed, the phosphate storage 
building, has experienced no measurable 
settlement. Advance estimates had al- 
lowed for a maximum settlement here on 
the order of one inch. 

Rust Engineering sees a future for this 
technique in construction of earth dams, 
cofferdams, levees, and airport construc- 
tion in sandy areas, as well as heavy in- 
dustrial plants with vibrating equipment. 
Another special use is in water retaining 
dams and underwater structures where 
Vibroflotation concrete un- 
usually tight structures. 


can create 











Test pit in area compacted by vibraflotation clearly shows how the original loose 
sand is compacted in a horizontal direction and replaced by clean white sand, 
also compacted horizontally as vibroflot is extracted from soil. 
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Gov. Robert F. Kennon (center) smiles approvingly at the industrial promotion 

kit presented to nearly 400 guests at a dinner meeting held last month in New 

Orleans. Looking over his shoulder (L to R) are: E. B, Stern, Sr., civic leader, 

S. L. Drum, New Orleans Public Service, E. D. Conner, Commerce & Industry 
Dept. official and T. V. Houser, Sears, Roebuck official. 


Louisiana's Industrial Promotion 


Program moves into high gear 


As 1952 ended the state of Louisiana 
was right on schedule in its blueprint 
for industrial and business development. 

In November the state’s voters ap- 
proved an “Industrial Inducement Plan,” 
a constitutional amendment that will 
allow parishes (counties) and communi- 
ties to vote industrial bond issues, 

In December close to 400 Louisiana 
businessmen, bankers and civic leaders 
attended a two-day conference in New 
Orleans to hear policy makers of a giant 
retail concern outline how the _ state 
might increase its manufacturing and 
sales to their company. 

This month Louisiana opens a huge 
display and temporary offices at a New 
York bank to tell eastern industrialists 
the advantages of locating a manufac- 
turing plant in Louisiana. 

Behind all three operations is the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, 
the state’s official travel and industrial 
promotion agency, and the department's 
directors, the State Board of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Big, hearty Elmer D. Conner as execu- 
tive director spearheads the Louisiana 
industrial promotion. The board of 12 
Louisiana businessmen is headed by 
Ernest D. Wilson of Baton Rouge, presi- 
dent of the steel fabricating firm of 
Dunham-Wilson. 


Mr. Conner, appointed department di- 
rector in May by incoming Governor 
Robert F. Kennon, started the industrial 
schedule by obtaining approval of the 
proposed industrial financing plan dur- 
ing the Legislature’s meeting last sum- 
mer at Baton Rouge. 

The amendment, passed at the general 
election on November 4, will work like 
this: 

Interested manufacturers will be in- 
vestigated by Commerce and Industry 
for the State Bond and Tax Board, both 
of whom must approve “any proposed 
contract between such parish, ward or 
municipality and industry enterprise to 
be aided, encouraged or benefited.” The 
new plant must also have the approval 
of any similar and directly competing 
industries in the area. 

The bond issue, if approved by the 
area’s voters, may not be sold for less 
than par or bear interest greater than 
six per cent, cannot run longer than 25 
years nor exceed 20 per cent of the as- 
sessed value of the area’s’. taxable 
property. 

Revenue received from the industry 
under the contract is placed in a sink- 
ing fund to pay off the bonds. 

Even before the amendment was ap- 
proved a northern pharmaceutical con- 
cern wrote Commerce and Industry, said 


they were considering moving South, 
outlined their requirements for a branch 
plant, and indicated that the plan might 
be a deciding factor in their establishing 
a plant in Louisiana. 

Said Elmer Conner recently, “The big 
companies—those that put up multi- 
million dollar properties in New Or- 
leans, Lake Charles and here in Baton 
Rouge—can pretty much take care of 
themselves. Our interest is in spotting 
smaller plants with maybe $250,000 to 
$1,000,000 of investment all around the 
state. Then the smaller communities 
won't have to depend on farming for a 
living.” 

He believes that the “Industrial In- 
ducement Plan” is a completely prac- 
tical way by which a community can 
show its attitude to newcomers, both as 
industrialists and people. Mr. Conner 
pointed out that in Mississippi, which 
through its similar BAWI plan since 
1936 has secured approximately 70 
plants valued at $19 million, some indus- 
tries requested a bond issue election not 
for its financial aid but as an indication 
of a community’s attitude. 

“On a statewide level,” Mr. Conner 
said, “Louisiana has already indicated 
its friendliness to industry by our Ten- 
Year Tax Exemption Plan, through which 
since war’s end more than $800,000,000 
worth of new manufacturing facilities 
have been exempted from state and local 
ad valorem taxes for a ten-year period. 
With the creation of the Industry In- 
ducement Plan, communities throughout 
the state can show their friendly atti- 
tudes toward new industries by voting 
bond issues to aid new or expanding 
manufacturers in their areas.” 


The same idea was pointed out at the 
December meeting in New Orleans by 
T. V. Houser, vice-chairman of the board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. At a din- 
ner attended by nearly 400 Louisiana 
businessmen and civic leaders, Mr. 
Houser said, “The State of Louisiana has 
taken a very important step in making it 
possible for communities to encourage 
the establishment and expansion of 
manufacturing operations throughout 
the state. Some people oppose this prac- 
tice and I suppose it was controversial 
here to a degree. Whatever one may 
think of the plan from a theoretical 
viewpoint, it seems from our observa- 
tion to be successful in a down-to-earth 
practical way. If we believe in a com- 
petitive free society I am not sure there 
cannot be competition between com- 
munities.” 

Mr. Houser was in New Orleans with 
other Sears, Roebuck officials to discuss 
increasing his company’s purchases in 
Louisiana. The dinner meeting, held 
December 16, and the next day’s confer- 
ences with Sears, Roebuck merchandis- 
ing and merchandising development of- 
ficials, were sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Cemmérce and Industry. 

Highlights of Mr. Houser’s speech: 

“One is struck by the conclusion that 
in proportion to population, buying 
power is highest where there is a good 
balance between agricultural products 
and industrial production. ... In the in- 
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terest of helping achieve a better balance 
between industry and agriculture, and 
between our purchases and our sales, we 
are interested in the establishment of 
industries to serve us in certain states. .. 

“... We have helped in many ways to 
spread our purchases into all states, and 
have encouraged the building and ex- 
panding of factories in smaller towns to 
serve us. The State of Mississippi adopt- 
ed its BAWI plan in the middle 1930's, 
so I thought a review of results there 
would be of value. 

“In 1935, Sears purchases from sources 
located in Mississippi were under $3 mil- 
lion at selling value, or less than one- 
half of Sears’ sales within the state. In 
1951, the purchase figure grew to $63 
million, slightly over double’ the 
amount of sales within the state. These 
purchases were made from some 33 man- 
ufacturers, but over three-fourths of the 
purchases were from five primary re- 
gional and national sources established 
as a result of the policies just described. 
Today our purchases in Louisiana are 
less than $4 million, against sales of $45 
million, or about 8%. To summarize 
from 1935 to 1951, our sales in Mississippi 
grew from $6 million to $31 million, and 
purchases from $3 million to $63 million. 
In Louisiana, sales grew from $7 million 
in 1935 to $45 million in 1951, but pur- 
chases increased only $3 million. 

“IT am sure there has been no basic rea- 
son for this disparity over this period 
other than the encouragement given in- 
dustry in your neighboring state. . . 

“We helped establish a garment plant 
in a little town, Rutherford, Tenn., in 
1941. This has grown to the point of 
employing 321 people. I recently checked 
on the general economic effect of this 
industrial development in that county. 
I compared it with an adjoining county 
quite similar in every respect, except not 
having such an industry. Here is what 
has happened: 

“An increase of 154% in the number of 
tractors in the Rutherford county in five 
years, cempared with 65% in the other 
county; 190% of the farms having elec- 
tricity compared with 123% in the other 
county; increase in electric consumption 
per resident 138% against 84%; 22% 
more farms compared with a 5% de- 
crease in number of farms in the other 
county. The industrial county developed 
a livestock type of farming to a greater 
degree; and more banks, more schools, 
more churches, more stores, more auto 
agencies, implement dealers, service sta- 
tions, and all the rest that goes with an 
expanding economy. Real estate, both 
commercial and residential, which was 
comparable between the two counties ten 
years earlier, now is valued at 50% 
greater in the industrial county than in 
the other. There has not been a fore- 
closure nor dispossession in the county 
since this industry came. 


“The community benefits when an in- 
dustrial payroll comes to town, because 
a strictly agricultural community can 
support only a limited number of people. 
But industry can utilize many more and 
thus tends to keep the younger genera- 
tion in the area. 
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“The knowledge of production is 
wide-spread, widely dispersed, and grow- 
ing constantly in every area to make it 
more self-sufficient. Every country rec- 
ognizes this development as a way to 
improve the well-being of its citizens, 
and I mention all this to show that your 
state is merely acting in harmony with 
basic economic laws, which are affect- 
ing the whole post-war business world. 

“Generally speaking, Sears does not 
want to be a casual in-and-out, arms- 
length trader type of buyer. We are con- 
cerned with a manufacturer’s well-being 
—we want a continuing relationship— 
we want him to be successful as a result 
of his dealings with us, and we want him 
to use some of his profits, as he goes 
along, to constantly reinvest in the busi- 
ness in the form of improved equipment 
and facilities, and share the economies 
with us.” 

Other observations by the Sears vice- 
chairman: 

In certain kinds of manufacturing op- 
erations a relatively small plant can be 
just as efficient as one three or four 
times larger. 

The movement of manufacturing op- 
erations from large cities to smaller 
should be encouraged. 

Few people seem to realize industry 
can play an extremely important part 
in providing the local buying power to 
purchase the products of an improved 
type of agriculture. 

The constantly rising cost of trans- 
portation, the technical ability to make 
the small plant efficient, the constant 
demand of workers for better living, the 
need for an improved agriculture and 
conservation of soil-—all combine to pro- 
mote decentralization of manufacturing 
operations. 

One danger in development of small 
town industry is a possible reduction of 
self-sufficiency in local food production. 
If local food production is not developed 
to supply the increased buying power 
the industrial payroll made available the 
immediate community does not share in 
the prosperity. 

The benefits of small town production 
efficiency should not be swallowed up in 
high distribution costs. 

In a press conference aboard the Port 
of New Orleans yacht “Good Neighbor,” 
Mr. Houser said the Louisiana meeting 
was the first time Sears had participated 
in a large meeting of the type held last 
month. Before the company had pin- 
pointed its development efforts to one 
manufacturer or one community, he 
said. 

On Louisiana’s calendar for industrial 
promotion this month is a large display 
and personal contact with eastern in- 
dustrialists in New York. Prominent 
Louisiana business and civic leaders 
will spend three weeks in New York at 
a large New York bank which has of- 
fered offices and exhibit space to the 
state. 

The Louisiana leaders will be headed 
‘by Governor Kennon and Elmer Conner, 
who last month outlined his ideas for the 
New York promotion and conferences. 






“We know that Louisiana has what 
industry needs; the deep water ports, 
plenty of cheap raw materials like gas, 
petroleum, sulphur, salt and water, a 
good labor supply and our tax exemp- 
tion plan. But too many people in the 
rest of the United States haven't heard 
our story yet. The industrial giants, such 
as our new $150 million Kaiser alumi- 
num plant at New Orleans, know 
Louisiana’s potential because they have 
to know before risking millions of dol- 
lars at a new location. The small manu- 
facturer wants to know too, but often 
he doesn't have the facilities to find out, 
or the engineers free to make lengthy 
studies. We're going to New York to 
invite him to talk to us up there, and we 
will probably go to other areas later. 
We aren't going to make any glowing 
promises, because it would be like bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle. We are going to 
bring new industries to Louisiana and 
expand our business economy because 
we know both our state and the busi- 
nessman will profit by his operations in 
Louisiana. It’s as simple as that.” 

Louisiana, in short, expec:s to keep 
rolling along right on schedule as the 
South comes into its industrial own. 


Germanium Found 
In Coal Seams 


The quarterly publication of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, the coal industry's 
cooperative research agency, says there 
is a new prospecting rush on in coal 
mines for a metal as valuable as gold. 
The metal is germanium and it has been 
discovered in bituminous coal seams. 

Germanium is the very scarce metal 
that has become famous as the basic part 
of the transistor, the new and tiny substi- 
tute for the vacuum tube of electronics. 
Germanium’'s peculiar electrical proper- 
ties enable it to conduct electricity either 
by positive charges, or by negative 
charges, depending on what impurities 
are added to it. 

The BCR magazine says germanium 
may make possible that mythical wrist- 
watch size, two-way radio; and a per- 
sonal radio running indefinitely on one 
set of batteries. It will also reduce the 
size, the cost and the upkeep of hearing 
aids. The germanium transistor will cut 
the mechanical brains—the room-size 
computers—down to the bulk of an office 
desk. And those are only a few of its 
many and revolutionary applications. 

All of these things are in the future, 
the article goes on. But when the tech- 
nique of mass-producing transistors is 
perfected, coal will probably be a major 
source of the germanium needed. For the 
bottom and top three inches of many 
coal seams are rich sources of this rare 
metal. And by “rich” in this case is 
meant barely more than a trace. After 
these top or bottom three inches are 
burned under controlled, low tempera- 
tures, the ashes contain about one-third 
of one per cent germanium. And, the 
article adds, the coal industry is busy 
aiding the search for this metal. 


South Paces Nation in Capital Investment 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Business Trends 


Riana 1949, investment in land, plant, 
and industrial equipment in the United 
States has increased in value from $217 
billion to over $290 billion. 

During the same period, investment in 
Southern plant and industrial property 
increased from $61 billion to $83 billion. 

Percentagewise the South holds a very 
slight edge over the Nation as a whole, 
but the margin is so small as to be of 
little significance, 

The South's percentage gain stands at 
a little less than 36 per cent; that of the 
Nation at a little over 35 per cent. 

The real significance in the situation 
lies in the fact that this is the first pros- 
perous period in the history of the coun- 
try in which the South has been able to 
hold its own in industrial growth, to 
say nothing of making any kind of gain 
at all. 

Past gains which the South has been 
able to chalk up against the national 
average have been largely the results of 
recessions in which the national econ- 
omy lost grcund faster than the South. 

The current situation offers important 
implications, all centering around evi- 
dence that the South, as a region, has 
taken on a definite and positive position 
in the economic rivalry of the Nation. 

It is not to say by any means that the 
South has arrived at complete economic 
maturity. 

Many facts prove this to be untrue. 

The South, with its one third of na- 
tional population, still provides but one 
fourth of the Nation's volume of busi- 
ness, including farms and all. 

The South’s manufacturing turn out 
still represents less than 25 per cent of 
the Nation’s total. 

In every category of national business 
the South still lags behind the national 
average. 

But the handwriting on the wall is 
unmistakable. 

The 16 Southern states are watching 
the dawn of a new day—a time not far 
ahead when the aforesaid inequities will 
be wiped out. 

The results presented here come from 
preliminary studies being made for the 
1953 Blue Book of Southern Progress, to 
be issued shortly. 

Data are still incomplete and are sub- 
ject to minor change as _ verification 
processes proceed, but final results will 
vary to no great extent. 

In considering the tables that follow, 
it should also be borne in mind that the 
data are based upon analysis of financial 
reports of representative companies, and 
therefore represent “book values.” 

Such book values are not always en- 
tirely uniform in concept, and the figures 
derived therefrom can be accepted only 
upon a very broad scale. 
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VALUE OF ACTIVE PLANT AND EQUIPMENT—1952 & 1949 
($ billions) 


Farms 
% 
1949 Gain 
$770 45 
890 45 


1952 
$1,120 
1,290 
960 
1,230 
1,760 
1,010 
610 
1,280 
2,590 
2,080 
2,150 
890 
1,630 
7,490 
1,430 
530 
28,050 
58,740 
86,790 


680 4| 

860 43 

1,290 37 
670 
430 
870 
1,888 
1,430 
1,480 
610 
1,150 
5,160 
1,072 
410 
19,660 
41,050 
60,710 


South ; Se 
All Other States 
United States 


Mines & Construction 


1952 
$162 
152 
36 
137 
87 
340 
826 
90 
134 
152 


1949 
$107 


South ....... 
All Other States 
United States . 


8,208 
15,340 


Manufacturing 


1952 1949 
$660 $470 
220 160 
40 30 
230 170 
580 410 
390 290 
820 610 
710 520 
180 130 
900 660 
810 560 
420 320 
430 310 
680 520 
2,270 1,710 
610 430 
510 360 
10,460 7,660 
37,340 27,840 
47,800 35,500 


W. Va. .. 

South ite 
All Other States . 
United States . 


Utilities 


1952 
$880 
540 
500 
1,140 
1,180 
1,000 
1,350 
1,230 
470 
2,160 
1,180 
840 
450 
1,010 
3,670 
1,380 
910 
19,890 
49,910 
69,800 


State 
Ala. 


W. Va. 

South 
All Other States 
United States 


Finance & Real Estate 


1952 1949 
$370 $220 
170 90 
480 290 
650 565 
530 410 
320 170 
420 230 
650 380 
130 70 
1,140 810 
470 280 
380 220 
190 100 
530 390 
1,630 950 
580 365 
210 120 
8,850 5,660 
29,450 20,640 
38,300 26,300 


South ....... 
All Other States 
United States 


Trade & Service 


State 
Ala. 


1952 
$366 
220 
332 
545 
546 
412 
410 
499 
213 
1,011 
552 
382 
264 
543 
1,614 
500 
267 
8,676 
25,036 
33,712 


1949 
$330 
196 
261 
489 
481 
343 
354 
41 
190 
897 
491 
347 
219 
486 
1,412 
438 
234 
7,579 
22,609 
30,188 


South ys 
All Other States . 
United States ... 





The South’s best gains appear to have 
been made in the fields of Finance & 
Real Estate and Trade & Service. 


Basically, however, these industries do 
little more than reflect the results of the 
region’s economy as a whole. 
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Tyler, Texas 





New appliance plant highlights 


drive for industrial prominence 


Cie, Electric’s plans to build 
in 1953 an $8,000,000 new small appliances 
plant in Tyler has placed this city in the 
forefront of industrial growth in East 
Texas. 

The G. E. plant will employ up to 2,000 
persons, ultimately adding $5,000,000, an- 
nually to Tyler’s present $15,382,679 
wages paid by the city’s 106 major in- 
dustrial plants. 

The vigor of this “City of Roses” in- 
dustrial growth is seen in the fact that 
12 new industries located in Tyler in 
1952, employing 380 persons who will 
earn a total of $972,000. Fourteen of the 
106 firms surveyed plan floor space ex- 
pansions which will give work to 711 
more persons. 

This growth has resulted without the 
benefit of a single large prime war mo- 
bilization contract or military activity. 

The Chamber of Commerce credits the 
Tyler Industrial Foundation, Inc., a non- 
profit, non-dividended corporation set up 
in May, 1945, with contributing material- 
ly to the city’s industrial expansion. 

Russell Cantwell, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber, says major factors 
in Tyler’s industrial growth are unlimited 
water supply, dependable low rate nat- 
ural gas, abundance of electric power at 
attractive rates, excellent rail, highway 
and freight transportation, ample sup- 
ply of American born labor and good 
labor relations, and a well-balanced city, 
including good schools, churches, parks, 
recreation and beautiful homes. 

Location of diversified industry in 
this area, he pointed out, is also due 
to the fact that within a radius of 200 
airline miles of the city are concentrat- 
ed 6,119,610 people or 42.1 per cent of the 
population of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. This permits advan- 
tages in transportation and markets. 

Since World War II, this once placid 
agricultural and rose growing city, has 
made strides industry-wise. Since 1945, 
these strides have been taken in seven- 
league boots, and each new industry has 
fitted ftself into the city’s pattern of 
diversified production. 

A mid-December survey of 106 firms 
by the Chamber of Commerce bring out 
the following facts: 

A 307 per cent increase in industrial 
employment—from 1956 in January 1945 
to 6003 in 1952. 


Twelve new industries located in Tyler 
in 1952. 
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A total of 57 industries in the survey 
have started here since 1945, increasing 
the number by 216 per cent over 1945. 

An annual industrial payroll of $15,- 
382,679 from the 106 firms surveyed. 

A total of more than 150 processing 
and manufacturing plants located in the 
immediate Tyler area. 

These figures did not include the Cot- 
ton Belt Railroad, which this year has 
paid its approximately 1,000 Tyler em- 
ployes a total of $4,317,332. 

They also exclude the privately-owned 
utilities—-gas, electricity and telephones 
~—which employ 421 persons on a payroll 
of $1,334,244 in 1952. 

The city’s famous rose-growing and 
processing industry, which brings in $8,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 annually and fur- 
nishes employment 'tto a minimum of 2,- 
500 workers during peak periods is not 
covered by the figures. 

Additionally, Tyler is the home of 
more than 22 per cent of the offices for 
oil operations in the entire East Texas oil 
field. The city has 275 offices and busi- 
nesses dealing in oil exploration, devel- 





opment, production and servicing and al- 
lied fields. Estimated employment is 3,- 
500 to 4,000. Twenty-one of these are 


major oil company offices. Others are 
independents and allied and servicing 
types of businesses. 

Distributive, wholesale and servicing 
businesses in oil fields were left out of 
the survey. Most of these have developed 
here because of the growth of industry. 

This trend toward industrialization has 
had its effects on the city’s population. 
The Chamber of Commerce estimates 
city-limits population now at 45,000. The 
1950 official census was 38,968. 

The 12 new industrial concerns locat- 
ing in Tyler during 1952 presently em- 
ploy 380 persons with a combined pay- 
roll of $972,000 are: F 

Allied Chain Link Fence Company, 
manufacturing fabricated gates and 
erecting fences. 

Cal-Textile Manufacturing Company, 
making glass fiber and canvas shelter 
chouses, truck covers and canvas and 
wood products. 

Glauber of Texas, manufacturing fin- 
ished plumbing fittings and supplies. 

J. Haynes Match Plate 
makers of experimental castings for 
foundries. It is one of only three such 
plants in the nation. 

Leader Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, making custom built upholstered 
furniture and bedroom suites. 

Midwest Pottery Company, making 
table and floor lamps, shades, electric 
clock bases and assemblies. 

Park Manufacturing Company, mak- 
ing metal parts, castings and forgings. 

Rubin Glass Company, fabricating and 
installing glass, glass blocks and alumi- 
num door framings. 


Company, 


(Continued on page 50) 














“I'm taking up an office collection! 
I'm collecting employees that work in my office!” 


— of the ranges in the upper ‘Glades district near Okeechobee, Fla., where 9 —A palmetto bud 4 or 5 years old 
palmetto, the raw material for fine brooms grows in profusion. feels the bud-cutter’s axe. 


Palmetto Fibre 


Florida's Little Known Big 
Industry of the ‘Glades Ranges 


Back in the upper Everglades cattle 
ranges around the northern end of Lake 
Okeechobee, so far from a main road 
that, as one native Floridian put it, “God 
couldn’t find me on Judgment Day,” 
there’s a little known big business opera- 
tion which is charged with romance so 
often forgotten in today’s mad scramble 
for output, sales and dollars. It’s the raw 
—The tightly formed heads of the buds are opened by material operation which precedes the 
running them through a hackler. This separates fibres. annual manufacture of hundreds of 





—Wet-hackled fibre is dried in ovens —Dry hackling comes next. This cleans out any pith or meal which has clung 
6 for 24 hours to fibre strands, before they are graded for length and short strands separated. 
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3 —A big truck loaded with buds that have been picked up 
on the range arrives at the rail yard where cargo is 
transferred by the driver. 


thousands of palmetto 
brushes; it’s the cutting, trimming and 
hauling to transportation of countless 
palmetto or Sabal Palm “buds” from the 
“hammocks” which dot as far as the eye 
can see, these vast, wild tracts of virgin 
rangeland. 

The processing of palmetto fibre for 
brush manufacture is a typically Ameri- 
can industry. It typifies the ingenuity, 
dogged perseverance and _ pioneering 
effort which has been required in so 
many of our great industries, to develop 
methods and machinery to perform proc- 
esses for which there were no precedents 

no successful, established methods of 
procedure. 

Back in 1881, 


fibre filled 


the late J. K. Robinson, 
then a director in the Diamond Match 
Company, in his search for a material 
which might be used as a substitute for 
wood, experimented with the fibre of 
Florida’s apparently inexhaustible supply 


8 —After special conditioning bath 
fibres are cut to required lengths. 


of palmetto. Experiment proved that 
palmetto fibre was much too supple, flex- 
ible and resilient for practical use as a 
wood substitute. This exceptional re- 
siliency however, made this fibre in his 
estimation, an admirable filling material 
for brushes and sweeps—all of which in 
those days, were laboriously tufted by 
hand. Using his home-processed, hand- 
combed fibre as a sample, he tried to sell 
palmetto to brush manufacturers. They 
wouldn’t even give it a trial; they were 
well satisfied with the pig bristle, horse- 
hair and broom-corn with which they 
were accustomed to work. Mr. Robinson 
was so thoroughly convinced that he had 
discovered in palmetto fibre, a filling ma- 
terial which was as good or better than 
anything then on the market—-he was so 
confident in the fibre’s inherent tough- 
ness, resiliency, snap and throw which 
made quick work of a hard sweeping job 

that he decided to start a brush manu- 





—Familiar Oxco whisks are all made 
6 at the company’s Florida plant. 
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4-4t the plant buds go directly to cooking vats in which 
they are boiled for 70 hours and softened before they 
go into a hackling machine. 


facturing business of his 
palmetto fibre exclusively. 

He had to work out his own methods 
of gathering the raw materials and de- 
vise processes for extracting the tough 
fibres, cleaning them thoroughly, drying 
them, conditioning them fer bending and 
stapling into wooden brush blocks. Proof 
of his ingenuity, determination and fun- 
damental American enterprise is the fact 
that this little company which he started 
and based upon his faith in palmetto 
fibre, has now become one of the largest 
manufacturers of brushes in the world. 
Because of his fibre’s toughness and abil- 
ity to perform extra hard work, he named 
his company The Ox Fibre Brush Com- 
pany and it is under that original name 
that the company now produces and sells 
nationally in the neighborhood of 50,000 
brushes per day from its two plants--a 
palmetto fibre and whisk 

(Continued on page 52) 


own using 


processing 





10 —Tougher bristled brooms are 
made at Frederick, Md. plant. 
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Above—Grace Chemical Co., subsidiary of W. R. Grace & Co., will erect the $18,000,000 plant pictured above on a 277-acre 
site recently acquired in the Woodstock area, about six miles from Memphis, Tenn. The plant is expected to be “on stream” 
in the summer of 1954 and will produce hydrogen in the form of ammonia and urea for agriculture and mdustry. 


Southern Construction Reaches All-Time Peak 


OUTHERN construction records top- 
S pled in 1952. 

Value of contracts awarded in the six- 
teen-state area, according to tabulations 
of reports in the daily construction bul- 
letin of the Manufacturers Record, was 
$5,642,003,000. 

The figure is approximately two per 
cent ahead of the level established in the 
preceding year and twenty-nine per cent 
larger than the previous peak recorded 
in 1951, 

Despite difficulties brought about by 
government regulations and dearths of 
certain materials, some of which resulted 
from the restrictions, others from labor 


strife, 1952 represents the banner year in 
the history of southérn construction. 

The year started with January’s $323,- 
061,000, with totals for the next four 
months ranging from the $427,299,000 of 
March to the $462,394,000 of April. Febru- 
ary’s total was $436,743,000; that for May, 
$456,320,000. 

Peak of the year was the $1,518,141,000 
for July. This was preceded by the $357,- 
448,000 for June and followed by $438,- 
180,000 for August. 

Lowest monthly figure was $226,709,000 
for September. Subsequent totals were 
October, $334,010,000; November, $355,- 


SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


BeeN, 1952 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 

Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 

Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 

Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) 

Office 


$7,687,000 
6,161,000 


41,235,000 
5,280,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Twelve 
Months 
1951 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Twelve 
Months 
1952 


ontracts 
to be 
Awarded 

$17,623,000 
10,397,000 


58,280,000 
7,875,000 


$95,226,000 
51,275,000 


541,696,000 
53,890,000 


$79,525,000 
58,944,000 


794,148,000 
63,036,000 





. $60,363,000 


INDUSTRIAL . 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
Hospitals 
Schools 


$31,892,000 


$41,345,000 
34,127,000 


$94,175,000 $742,087,000 $995,653,000 


$196,782,000 $2,403,508,000 $2,296,183,000 


$70,926,000 $697,470,000 
125,860,000 321,448,000 


$442,434,000 
367,625,000 





$75,472,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, 
Airports TL, 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 
aha eee ke 50 
Sewers and Waterworks 


Earthwork, 


$42,246,000 


5,367,000 
8,298,000 


$196,786,000 $1,018,918,000 $810,059,000 


$44,135,000 


4,157,000 
37,144,000 


$486,797,000 


133,421,000 
150,973,000 


$595,242,000 


63,577,000 
156,598,000 





$55,911,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES 


$82,443,000 


$85,436,000  $771,191,000 $815,417,000 


$939,290,000 $706,299,000 $625,545,000 





TOTAL 
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$306,081,000 


$1,512,4169,000 $5,642,003,000 $5,532,857,000 


617,000; December's $306,081,000 at 
year’s end. 

By quarters, the third three-month to- 
tal (for July, August, September) was 
highest with $2,183,030,000. Next in value 
was the second quarter (April, May, 
June) with $1,276,162,000. Total for the 
first quarter (January, February, March) 
was $1,187,103,000. The last quarter (Oc- 
tober, November, December) was small- 
est, with $995,708,000. 

The $5,642,003,000 aggregate for the 12 
months of 1952 embraced $2,403,508,000 
for industrial projects; $1,018,918,000 for 
public building; $771,191,000 for heavy en- 
gineering projects; $742,087,000 for pri- 
vate building, and $706,299,000 for high- 
ways and bridges. 

Two huge atomic energy projects—-one 
at Oak Ridge and the other at Paducah 
totaling $923,000,000 were substantia! fac- 
tors in pushing the total for industrial 
projects to its high level, these also con- 
tributing to the peak monthly figure re- 
corded in July. 

Similar projects were instrumental in 
making the industrial figure high in 1951. 
Huge atomic energy projects were an- 
nounced in that year for Paducah and 
Aiken, booming the total for industrial 
work to $2,296,183,000. 

Public building, with its $1,018,918,000 
total, represented an increase of twenty- 
five per cent, when compared with the 
$810,059,000 for the preceding year. 

The public building figure was made up 
of sixty-eight per cent government build- 
ings, including hospitals, and thirty-two 
per cent educational buildings, the dollar 
valuations for which were $697,470,000 
and $321,448,000, respectively. 

Government buildings, including hos- 
pitals, in the twelve months of 1952 were 
valued fifty-seven per cent greater than 
similar work in the preceding year. School 


the 
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buildings dropped about twelve per cent. 
Heavy engineering construction, total- 
ing $771,191,000, was third in value, as it 
was in 1951, although the 1952 aggregate 
was down about five per cent. Its com- 
ponents were $486,797,000 for dams, 
drainage, earthwork and airports; $150,- 
973,000 for sewer and water work, and 
$133,421,000 for government electric proj- 
ects. The subsidized electric projects more 
than doubled. Value of water-sewer work 
declined three per cent; dams, drainage, 
earthwork, airports, eighteen per cent. 
Private building, beset as it was by 
problems that faced the entire construc- 
tion industry but to a greater degree, 
showed the effects with a $742,087,000 to- 
tal which was twenty-five per cent lower 
than its counterpart of the year before. 
While residential construction formed 
the preponderance of the private building 
total as it usually does, its $541,696,000 
represented a decrease of thirty-one per 
cent from the level for such work in 
1951. 
The $200,391,000 balance, representing 


twenty-seven per cent of the private build- 
ing total, included $95,226,000 for assem- 
bly buildings; $53,890,000 for office build- 
ings, and $51,275,000 for commercial build- 
ings. Assembly building was up almost 
twenty per cent. The other two categories 
were down fourteen and thirteen per cent, 
respectively. 

Highway contracts in the South in 1952 
made the best showing in years. The total 
for the twelve months, mostly state high- 
way work, amounted to $706,299,000. This 
was almost thirteen per cent ahead of 
the figure for 1951 and a similar percent- 
age greater than the 1950 total for high- 
way and bridge work. 

The $306,081,000 for December is more 
than thirteen per cent larger than the 
total registered for its immediate pred- 
ecessor and over twenty-seven per cent 
above the total for the twelfth month of 
1950. 

The five elements in the December 
figure were $82,443,000 for highways; $75,- 
472,000 for public building; $60,363,000 for 
private building; $55,911,000 for heavy en- 


SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 





Contracts Contracts 
December, 1952 Award wal 
Contracts Twelve Twelve 

Contracts to be Months Months 

Awarded Awarded 1952 1951 
Alabama $17,733,000 $16,616,000 $266,398,000 $293,087,000 
Arkansas 1,678,000 1,860,000 107,944,000 151,066, 
Dist. of Col. 1,125,000 216,596,000 48,881,000 40,383,000 
Florida 29,663,000 27,174,000 161,304,000 509,055,000 
Georgia 21,337,000 28,345,000 314,176,000 222,883,000 
Kentucky 1,709,000 4,997,000 570,900,000 527,730,000 
Louisiana 63,860,000 34,075,000 155,682,000 421,115,000 
Maryland 24,871,000 689,944,000 367,098,000 397,946,000 
Mississippi 4,147,000 » 792,000 142,040, 155,507,000 
Missour 11,565,000 13,035,000 128,304,000 179,304,000 
N. Carolina 13,453,000 38,222,000 247,024,000 350,893,000 
Oklahoma 6,486,000 4,295,000 150,604,000 86,202,000 
S. Carolina 12,119,000 21,998,000 177,840,000 496,126,000 
Tennessee 18,368,000 108,037,000 811,491,000 224,259, 
Texas . 57,507,000 134,898,000  1,025,825,000  1,111,220,000 
Virginia 12,854,000 124,191,000 288,591,000 819,000 
W. Virginia . 7,606,000 40,394,000 77,901,000 65,262,000 

ss | irra Uni re er ire $306,081,000 $1,512,169,000 $5,642,003,000 
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$5,532,857,000 


Beargrass Creek pumping plant «* Louisville, Ky. flood control project. 
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gineering construction, and $31,892,000 for 
industrial work. 

Highway and bridge work, which in De- 
cember was in the unusual position of 
being larger than any of the categories, 
represented the second highest total for 
the year. The figure was forty-four per 
cent above that for November and forty- 
one per cent larger than for the com- 
parable month of last year. 

Public building dropped in December 
by three per cent, compared with the pre- 
ceding month but was twenty-two per 
cent ahead of the value for such work in 
the same month of 1951. The total in- 
cluded $41,345,000 for hospitals, govern- 
ment buildings, and $34,127,000 for 
schools. 

Private building, while third in the five 
categories in December, was the highest 
total for such work in four months. The 
figure was forty-six per cent above that 
for November and forty-seven per cent 
larger than the same month of 1951. 

Residential construction was the larg- 
est part of the private building total. Its 
$41,235,000 was forty-two per cent above 
hoth the November figure and that for 
December in 1951. 

The other elements in the private build- 
ing total of December were $7,687,000 for 
assembly buildings, including churches 
and theaters; $6,161,000 for commercial 
structures, and $5,280,000 for office build- 
ings. 

Compared with November, the figures 
were fifteen, one hundred eighty-three 
and fifty-six per cent up, in the order 
listed. Assembly buildings and commer- 
cial buildings were up, when compared 
with December of 1951, and office build- 
ings, down. 

Heavy engineering construction de- 
clined in December. The $55,911,000 was 
thirty-seven per cent below the November 
total but two per cent ahead of the De- 
cember, 1951, figure. 

In the heavy engineering figure were 
$42,246,000 for dams, drainage, earthwork 
and airports; $8,298,000 for sewer and 
water work, and $5,367,000 for govern- 
ment electric projects. All dropped from 
November levels. The dam-drainage- 
earthwork-airport category was fifty- 
three per cent larger in December than 
in the same month of the preceding year. 

Industrial construction award values 
ebbed to the lowest point of the year in 
December. The $31,892,000 was a little 
over a third of the figure registered in 
the preceding month. It was, however, 
thirty per cent above the figure for the 
comparable month of 1951. 

With a backdrop of a good construc- 
tion year in 1952, predictions on prospects 
for the current twelve months, are all 
of an optimistic tenor. The Associated 
General Contractors say $44,000,000,000 
is the probable total for all construction. 
The federal labor and commerce depari- 
ments, set a $33,500,000,000 figure for 


new work. The latter, by both, is the 

agreed total for new construction. 
Construction generally is expected to 

continue at a high level for years to come. 
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Capital Goods Spending 
To Remain High In 1953 


Long Awaited Dip in New Investments Fails to Appear 
And Excess Profits Tax Cut May Stimulate New Projects 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Tue 


capital goods boom, like the de- 
fense program, is enjoying the benefits 
of a “stretch-out.”. What appeared in 
1950 like a relatively brief, though im- 
portant, expansion in the production 
capacity of basic industries, is now tak- 
ing on the dimensions of a long-sus- 
tained modernization, expansion, decen- 
tralization, and cost-cutting program. 
One of the causes is the prolongation of 
the defense program that is delaying a 
cutback in investment. But there are 
many other factors. 

This: development will have a_pro- 
found effect on the influx of new indus- 
tries into the South, as well as on the 
growth of plants already located there. 
Most authorities had predicted, when 
the Korean War began, that the expan- 
sion of industry caused by that crisis 
would be virtually completed by 1952, 
and that thereafter new investments 
would decline sharply. 

But capital goods backlogs have held 
up stubbornly. A steady stream of new 
projects have been tossed into the plant 
expansion hopper, month by month. It 
now appears that the volume of invest- 
ments in 1953 in new plants, highways, 
military installations, commercial estab- 
lishments, schools, homes, etc., will be 
very nearly equal to the record-breaking 
total of $32 billion chalked up in 1952. 

While it is possible that the peaks and 
valleys of capital goods investments 
have not been leveled out entirely, it is 
still true that competition and the rapid 
pace of technological progress is forcing 
industry to plow back into plants and 
facilities a far larger proportion of earn- 
ings than was ever anticipated before 
World War II. As long as earnings re- 
main at a high level investments, too, 
will remain heavy. 

Here are some of the factors that are 
causing an almost indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the capital goods expansion pro- 
gram: 


1, Technological Progress: Industry is 
discovering new ways to cut costs by 
placing processes on an automatic basis. 
This rapid pace of progress is rendering 
obsolescent plants that were built a 
relatively few years ago. 


2. Labor Costs Rising: For nearly 
twenty years, labor costs have been ris- 


ing without a break, accelerating the 
mechanization of industry. Even the 
election of a more conservative Republi- 
can Administration may not halt that 
process, if the appointment of an AFL 
union official as Secretary of Labor in 
the Eisenhower cabinet means anything. 
For the Administration of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, which sets minimum wages 
on Government contracts, will fall under 
the supervision of that union official. 
And President-elect Eisenhower has 
stated that he will be friendly to the 
unions. This may mean that the new 
Administration may hesitate to sponsor 
legislation designed to curb the abuses of 
monopolistic industry-wide demands of 
the unions, although many industrialists 
feel such legislation is needed. 

3. Competition Forcing Relocation: In- 
dustry, as never before, is on the march, 
setting up new plants closer to new and 
growing markets. This is being caused 
not only by higher freight rates, but by 
the abandonment of the basing point 
system in many industries. Initially, in- 
dustry dropped the absorption of freight 
costs under pressure of the Federal 
Trade Commission and an adverse de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
cement case. But in recent years, freight 
costs have risen so high, and industry 
has become so widely decentralized, that 
it is doubtful whether freight absorption 
will never come back into the picture, 
except on a greatly restricted basis. This 
puts a premium on further decentraliza- 
tion of plants. 


4. Defense Peak Put Off: The defense 
program itself has been leveled off into 
a long range proposition. Instead of 
reaching a sharp peak in 1953, as orig- 
inally forecast, a high plateau can be 
expected after 1954. 

New kinds of military equipment re- 
sulting from research and development 
are expected to cause a constant flow of 
new orders for plants and equipment 
during the years to come. 


5. Population Growth Rapid: Instead 
of declining sharply after 1949, as pre- 
dicted by the experts, new births have 
risen to a new peak of 2.9 million in 
1950. This is causing industry to revise 
its estimates of markets for the next few 
years. The tendency of couples today to 


marry at an early age is bridging the gap 
until the 1960’s, when there will be a big 
jump in family formation as the numer- 
ous babies born during the 1940’s reach 
the marrying age. The demand for many 
kinds of consumer goods is thus being 
held at a high level, forcing plant ex+ 
pansion in those lines. 

6. Tax Cuts Will Help: If the excess 
profits tax is dropped by June 30, funds 
will become available for more plant 
expansion. 

An indication of the aggressive long- 
range planning for expansion which 
management is doing is provided by the 
programs of Westinghouse Electric and 
General Electric—both giants in the 
making of electric generating and in- 
dustrial equipment, as well as in the field 
of such consumers’ products as major 
appliances and housewares. 

Westinghouse is pushing a $300 million 
expansion program to completion, about 
one-third of which has been completed. 
And General Electric has a program 
nearly twice that size. In each case, im- 
portant facilities have been located in 
the South. General Electric, for ex- 
ample, has placed its big Appliance Park 
for production of major appliances, at 
Louisville, Ky., and has already begun 
production there. Westinghouse has just 
broken ground for a new $10 million 
plant for its meter division at Raleigh, 
N. C., and has several other facilities un- 
der way or completed. Westinghouse’s 
new plant at Reform, Ala., has just 
shipped the first car-load of Alabama 
made electric lamps. 


In Westinghouse’s case, the expansion 
planning is particularly daring. For the 
company completed a five year 50 per 
cent expansion program in 1950. 


Now it is going ahead with another 50 
per cent expansion. Its officers say that 
cyclical swings are too hard to forecast 
accurately. The company says that it 
would be far more costly to lose its 
competitive position, as a result of an 
untimely reduction in the expansion 
program, than it would be to have tem- 
porarily overbuilt facilities, if a brief 
slump were to come in investments by its 
customers. 


Westinghouse, as a result of its big 
expansion program, is able to take in its 
stride huge orders arising out of the 
atomic energy program, and _ other 
phases of the defense effort. 


Westinghouse believes that the elec- 
trical industry will continue to grow be- 
tween two and three times as rapidly as 
other industries. Over the last few 
decades, electric power consumption has 
doubled every ten or twelve years. And 
Westinghouse believes that this trend 
will continue for the next two decades. 
That means that the company must get 
ready now for the big orders that may 
be received between 1955 and 1960. 


Similarly, the steel, paper, and chem- 
ical industries are likely to go ahead 
with rapid plant expansion, because 
technological change is unusually rapid 
in those lines. The fact that capacity is 
currently enough to meet the demand, as 
a result of recent expansion, may not in 
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itself check the investment of new funds. 
For much of the present capacity is 
old, high cost capacity, which requires 
an excessive use of manpower. Such ob- 
solescent capacity tends to be modern- 
ized or replaced today, long before it has 
been written off. New products and 
processes also require additional invest- 
ments, even when overall capacity is in 
line with the demand. For individual 
companies seek ways to diversify and 
“balance” their output of finished goods, 
to increase their own sales, even when 
the industry as a whole may have enouih 
basic capacity. And the threat of strikes 
and abnormal surges of demand may 
lead industry to build enough plants so 
that in less than a year’s time, the in- 
dividual companies may be able to meet 
customers’ annual requirements. That is 
a normal result of the competitive 
process. 

In the steel industry, individual com- 
panies are racing to add more flat rolled 
capacity so that their product mix will 
be more diversified and profitable under 
fully competitive conditions. Companies 
that formerly were equipped only to 
handle heavy steel products, like plate, 
structurals or rails, are adding light 
products like strip steel, or highly fin- 
ished products like oil country goods. 
Such new installations cost many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In the paper industry, too, big instal- 
lations of kraft paper and paper board 
are being added. Many of these are so 
efficient that they render the older 
plants non-competitive, and bring closer 
the day when they will have to be re- 
placed to cut costs. 

The difficulties encountered by unions 
in organizing new plants of textile, 
appliance, and chemical companies in 
the South point to advantages that are 
resulting in the placing of additional ca- 
pacity in the South. The textile industry, 
for example, is continuing to locate new 
synthetic fibre and weaving plants in the 
South. For even though New England 
plants are winning less restrictive clauses 
on the operation of looms from the tex- 
tile unions, the fact remains that South- 
ern labor is more productive because it 
consists of men who come from rural 
areas and who are more accustomed to 
hard work. It is also harder for the unions 
to organize textile plants which are scat- 
tered in small towns over a wide area in 
the South than in the big over-central- 
ized industrial towns of New England. 
Currently, 70 per cent of the rayon in- 
dustry and 85 per cent of the cotton 
industry is located in the South. 

Plentiful raw materials will continue 
to attract the bulk of the chemical in- 
dustry’s capacity to the South, during the 
rest of this decade. For example, the 
three Southern areas have obtained far 
more than half of the chemical indus- 
try’s plant expansion program since the 
Korean war. Certificates of necessity 
providing accelerated amortization have 
been granted for facilities costing $706 
million in the Southwest, $298 million in 
the South Atlantic states, and $198 mil- 
lion in the East South Central states. 

As against this total of $1.2 billion in- 
vested in chemicals for the three South- 


ern areas, certificates have been award- 
ed for $372 million in the North Central 
region, $196 million for the Pacific Coast 
region, $102 million for the West North 
Central region, $73 million for the Rocky 
Mountain region, $31 million for New 
England. Thus, all areas outside of the 
South are getting a total of only $774 
million in chemical expansion covered 
by certificates of necessity, as against 
$1.2 billion for the South. Those figures 
point to a broad trend that should con- 
tinue for the rest of this decade. 


Cement companies, stimulated by so 
much industrial and public works activ- 
ity in the South, are quite naturally ex- 
panding far more rapidly in the South 
than in the North. In part this trend 
reflects the inability of northern cement 
mills, to continue to serve Southern cus- 
tomers, owing to the rise in freight costs, 
and the high rate of building activity 
all over the country. 


In the paper industry, St. Regis and 
Union Bag & Paper have been carrying 
on big expansion programs, along with 
other units. At Pensacola, St. Regis has 
added a paper machine capable of mak- 
ing 100,000 tons of paper and board a 
year. And at Jacksonville, a new kraft 
pulp, board and paper mill will add an- 
other 100,000 tons to St. Regis’ capacity, 
in the early part of January. Plentiful 
timberland resources point to further 
expansion in the South during the next 
decade. For the packaging and container 
industries are steadily increasing their 
paper needs, particularly in the field of 
multi-wall bags, which are replacing 
burlap. 


Booming school construction _ pro- 
grams are adding to the rise in capital 
spending in the South. Georgia alone 
has a school production program that 
will cost about M00 million in the next 


three or four years..In Cobb County 
alone, where Federal defense installa- 
tions have more than doubled the 
population in the last twelve years, three 
new high schools and an elementary 
school have just been completed. 

Spending for ports is paying off in 
rich dividends. Last year, it is estimat- 
ed, ports on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts handled over 27 per cent of the 
nation’s exports that went out by way 
of the high seas, and 15 per cent of 
the imports. In the South, big spending 
for new facilities is being made neces- 
sary by the rapid industrialization of 
the region. New docks have completed 
in Wilmington and Morehead City, 
North Carolina, and new facilities have 
been added at Charleston and Savannah, 
costing many millions. The Charleston 
legislature will be asked to approve $8 
to $9 million more for the State Ports 
Authority at Charleston. At New Or- 
leans, plans are being drawn for new 
wharves to cost $7 million. New Or- 
leans’ total cargo has increased over 100 
per cent in the ten years from 1940 to 
1950. Several big Texas ports have also 
scored sensational gains. 

If Congress sees fit to allow the excess 
profits tax to die June 30, it is likely that 
this will act as a stimulus to high capital 
goods spending, particularly in the 
South, during the next few years. The 
totals for 1954 and 1955 may not be 
as high as in 1952 and 1953, but they 
are likely to prove surprisingly large 
when judged by pre-Korean standards. 
It is this totally unexpected vitality in 
capital goods spending that is making it 
difficult for business men to tell when 
the next recession will come, or how 
important it is likely to be. The timid 
companies that expect a recession each 
year are likely to be left far hehind by 
their more aggressive competitors. 
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“Mind telling me what your bill will be? I'd like 
to know whether | have anything to live for” 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN MISSOURI 


The new Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, division of J. P. Stevens Co., Inc., 
located at Mohawk, has recently started production. The first structure 
of its kind for the complete manufacture of sheets, from raw cotton 
to finished packaged sheets, encloses 14 acres of floor space. 


Architect's drawing of new building of American Alloys Corporation 
located on a six and one-half acre site in Kansas City. American is an 
aluminum smelter engaged in the production of primary and secondary 
aluminum casting alloys. The plant is completely equipped with the most 
modern facilities. 
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IN GEORGIA 


One of the largest paint manufacturing plants in the Southeast was re- 
cently opened by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at East Point. A complete 
line of house paints, varnishes, enamels, etc. are produced here. 

















IN MISSISSIPPI 
Architect's drawing of $2,600,000 clay sewer pipe plant of W. S. Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Co., at Meridian. When completed, the new plant 


will supply clay sewer pipe of all standard sizes as well as construction 
industry products. 
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South Carolina 


Ta first plant in the South of the 
metal powder fabricating industry will 
be established in Spartanburg, according 
to a joint announcement by the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Commerce and T. L. 
Robinson, President of Powdercraft Cor- 
poration, 

Negotiations for locating the Powder- 
craft plant here have been completed. 
The new industry will be set up initially 
in a 10,000 square foot building to be 
erected immediately on Hayne Street. It 
is hoped that early stages of limited pro- 
duction will get underway in about three 
months. 

“We are extremely happy to have se- 
lected Spartanburg for the location of 
Powdercraft Corporation,” Mr. Robinson 
said. “While we shall pioneer a new in- 
dustry for the South in Spartanburg, we 
are confident that our efforts will blend 
with and serve the progressive indus- 
tries in the area.” 

A hint of intensive work by the Spar- 
tanburg Chamber of Commerce to at- 
tract the new industry was learned from 
Mr. Robinson: “We had been in final 
stages of negotiations and planned to lo- 
cate in another South Carolina city for 
several weeks. However, our attention 
was attracted to Spartanburg and it was 
mainly through expedient and necessar- 
ily confidential action by the Spartan- 


gets region's 
first metal powder plant 


burg Chamber of Commerce that we had 
decided to locate here, 

“At this time, all plans and negotia- 
tions have been completed for our build- 
ing in Spartanburg. It should mark a 
new time record, I believe, in industry 
locating for a City.” 

M. K. Thackston, Chairman of the In- 
dustrial Committee of the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce, and Wyndham 
S. Clark, President, collaborated with 
Mr. Robinson in announcing the new 
Spartanburg industry. Both Chamber of- 
ficials expressed the “sincere belief that 
Spartanburg and Powdercraft will great- 
ly benefit and mutually serve one an- 
other” as the new operation is located 
and launched here. 

The metal powder fabricating indus- 
try, now represented by only some 20 
companies in the east and midwest, is a 
mushrooming field. It is a depression- 
born industry of the early ’30’s but has 
quickly moved into the industrial lime- 
light. 

It was the necessity for producing 
metal parts at lower costs during the 
big depression that led to commercial 
development of powdered metal bear- 
ings, the first application of the processes. 
Now, a score of years later, the industry 
is in the midst of one of its greatest pe- 
riods of expansion and is finding daily 




















“Why shouldn't they have been 
extra nice to you at the bank today ? 
You closed your account, didn’t you?” 

















more and more applications for powder 
metal parts beyond the original bearings. 

A major reason for the popularity of 
powder metal bearings is that they hold 
their own oil supply, often enough to out- 
last the life of the equipment. This is 
strange but true and is one of the bene- 
fits of powdered metallurgy to both in- 
dustry and the consumer, according to 
Mr. Robinson. 


Powdercraft Corp. in Spartanburg will 
be headed by experienced leaders in the 
field. Mr. Robinson is one of the pio- 
neers, having served as Chief Engineer 
and Assistant to the President of the 
Amplex Division of Chrysler Corp., one 
of the early developers of the process and 
products. From 1945 to 1952 Mr. Robin- 
son was President of the Wel-Met Com- 
pany of Kent, Ohio, one of the leading 
firms of the industry with several plants. 
Mr. Robinson founded that company and 
this year, with some associates, decided 
to start new operations in the South. 

As Powdercraft is launched here, sev- 
eral top officials of the company will 
move to Spartanburg from Ohio. They 
include Mr. Robinson, G. B. Smith, Vice 
President, Manufacturing; Frank Kac- 
sandy, Vice President, Engineering; R. 
E. Watling, Chief Engineer, and their 
families. 

The President of Powdercraft is 
Chairman of the Board of the Metal 
Powder Association, the industry’s trade 
group. Mr. Robinson also is a past Pres- 
ident of the organization in which he has 
been an industry leader and spokesman 
for several years. 


Powdercraft will, in addition to pro- 
ducing accepted parts for other indus- 
tries, pioneer new uses for metal pow- 
dered fabricated parts for the textile in- 
dustry. Among the commonly used prod- 
ucts to be produced here are: bearings, 
gears, cams, magnets, pole pieces, pinion 
blanks, bearing cages, brake adjuster 
tips, oil rings, friction disks, metering 
plugs, filters, wear plates, counter- 
weights, television parts, automotive 
parts, farm machinery and home appli- 
ance parts. 


Building plans for the Powdercraft 
plant call for the start shortly after the 
first of the year when the site will be 
graded. With specialized machinery al- 
ready available for the plant, company 
officials will be here continuously to co- 
ordinate their plans with the erection of 
the building. 


Initial plans for plant layout call for 
an electrically-heated sintering furnace 
with the complementary battery of 
presses. However, available floor space 
will permit the installation of three 
production lines, Mr. Robinson declared. 

Employment will ultimately approxi- 
mate 120 but the early stages of tooling 
up, training, and trial production will 
probably necessitate 20 to 30 employees. 

The fabrication of metal powders is a 
unique industrial process. Raw materials 
are talcum-powder-fine copper, tin, iron 
and lead and such non-metallics as 
graphite. These ingredients are mixed 
mechanically in dry form in predeter- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Kentucky Utilities Co. Names 
Vice Presidents, Director 


A. A. Tuttle 


Floyd I. Fairman, Director of Cus- 
tomer Service and Advertising, and Wil- 
liam H. Skinner, Director of Rates and 
Contracts, were elected vice presidents 
of Kentucky Utilities Company Decem- 
ber 22. 

A. A. Tuttle, K. U. secretary and treas- 
urer, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors to fill the vacancy recently caused 
by the death of Washington Reed, vice 
president. 

Fairman was born in Brodhead, Wis- 
consin, and is a University of Wisconsin 
engineering graduate. He joined K. U, in 
1926 as a district engineer in western 
Kentucky, later serving as division engi- 
neer, division commercial manager and 





W. H. Skinner 


SOUTHERNERS AT 


F. I. Fairman 


industrial engineer. He became Director 
of Customer Service and Advertising in 
1942. He is a past president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association. 
Skinner, a native of Morganfield, Ken- 
tucky, is a graduate in Civil Engineer- 
ing of the University of Kentucky. He 
has been with K. U. since 1926, first as an 
engineer in transmission line construc- 
tion and later as company statistician. 
In 1934 he became rate engineer. 
Tuttle, a native of Pulaski county, 
Kentucky, was the fifth man hired by 
K. U. He has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the company since 1914, 
years after K. U. was formed. 


two 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Advances Three 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers-con- 
structors of New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Toronto, announced through 
its President, E. S. Coldwell, that effec- 
tive January 1, 1953, C. R. Sample and 
C. S. Petrasch, Jr., became Vice Presi- 
dents and C. J. Abbott became Senior 
Vice President. Mr. Abbott is also a Vice 
President and Director of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis Construction Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

Abbott has been associated with the 
firm since 1930 and for the past seven 
years has been Vice President in charge 
of all industrial engineering work. For 
4% years during World War II he was 
President and General Manager of 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., which was operated by the firm un- 
der a management contract. He is a 
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graduate of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Sample, with the organization for 33 
years, has specialized in valuations and 
reports on public utility, industrial, and 
oil and gas properties. A graduate of 
Purdue University, he is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Petrasch, who will be in general 
charge of new business activities, was 
formerly Assistant Manager of the Busi- 
ness Department. A graduate of Harvard 
University, he has been with the firm 
since 1940. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Names C. N. Brown 


Charles S. Northen, vice president in 
charge of sales, United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, announced the ap- 
pointment of Carl N. Brown as Sales 
Manager for Cast Iron Pipe. 

Mr. Brown has been connected with 
the sales department since shortly after 
his graduation from Brown University 
in 1925. He was a salesman in the Phila- 
delphia office, sales agent at Kansas City 
and Boston, assistant western sales man- 
ager and western sales manager at Chi- 
cago, and has been assistant general 
sales manager at Burlington, N. J., since 
July 1950. 

He is president of the Water and 
Sewage Works Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He was secretary of the Illinois 
Section of American Water Works As- 
sociation for four years just prior to 
moving to Burlington. 


D. F. Dabney Joins 
Palmer & Baker, Inc. 


David F. Dabney, a traffic planning 
engineer, has joined the staff of Palmer 
& Baker, Inc., Mobile firm of consulting 
engineers. 

He will head the traffic engineering 
department of that company, according 
to an announcement by Wayne F. 
Palmer, President of the firm. 

Dabney has served as traffic engineer 
for the Louisiana Highway Department, 
the City of New Orleans and as a loca- 
tion engineer for the New Mexico State 
Highway Department. 

Prior to joining Palmer & Baker, he 
was the traffic engineer for the City of 
Albuquerque, N. M. He is registered as 
an engineer in both Louisiana and New 
Mexico. 

A native of Pensacola, Fla., Dabney re- 
ceived his degree in civil engineering 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1940, and his certificate as traffic engi- 
neer in 1947 from Yale University. 


(Continued on page 44) 





Southerners 


(Continued from page 43) 


Southwestern Bell 
Announces Changes 


The Southwestern’ Bell Telephone 
Company recently announced changes in 
top administrative posts. Tom B. Kelley 
has been named Texas general plant 
manager, succeeding S. P. Martin who is 
retiring. Ben Smith will succeed Mr. 
Kelley as assistant general manager of 
operations. W. L. Lindholm, former 
Southwest division manager at San An- 
tonio has been appointed general com- 
mercial manager, 

Other appointments include H. I. Mc- 
Call to special assignment duties in the 
accounting department, R. E. Parker to 
auditor of receipts for the Northeast di- 
vision and Leonard P. Izard to the new 
post of district traffic 
Dallas toll unit IT. 


superintendent, 


American Bankers Association 
Names Three From Dallas 


W. Harold Brenton, president of the 
American Bankers Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of three Dallas 
bank presidents to important posts in 
the association. 

Fred. F. Florence of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank was chosen to serve as 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s credit policy 
committee. 

Ben H. Wooten, president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce as well as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Dallas, has been named a member of 
the Association's executive council and 
its executive committee. 

DeWitt Ray of the National City Bank 
has been appointed a member of the 
taxation committee of the A.B.A. 


Rockwell Appoints Johnson 
Atlanta Sales Manager 


L, A. Dixon, Jr., Vice-President, Meter 
and Valve Division, Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. A. Johnson as Atlanta 
District Sales Manager of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Johnson 
will be responsible for the coordination 
of all Meter and Valve Division sales in 
the Atlanta District which covers South- 
eastern United States. He will report di- 
rectly to J. W. Northcutt, the Regional 
Manager who is responsible for the 
southeastern territory from Virginia to 
Louisiana. 

A graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Johnson joined Rockwell in 
1939 and became a Sales Engineer in the 
Atlanta District, working in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia for over five years. In 
1951, he was made Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of Liquefied Petroleum Gas Prod- 
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R. A. Johnson 


ucts and held that position until his 
recent appointment. Prior to his affilia- 
tion with Rockwell, he was employed in 
the Sales Department of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company and also 
served as Manager of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Office of the United States Maritime 
Commission. 

He holds memberships in the American 
Gas Association, the Mid-Southeastern 
Gas Association and the Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas Association, 


Finger Heads Corrulux Div. 
For Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Joseph S. Finger, general manager of 
the new Corrulux Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company at Houston, 
Texas, is one of the young chemical en- 
gineers who have come into the plastics 
industry from petroleum, 

Mr. Finger was graduated from Rice 
Institute in his native city of Houston, 
in 1939 with BS in Chemical Engineer- 


J. S. Finger 


ing. He received his master’s degree and 
additional training in business and fi- 
nance at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and then in 1941 became 
chemical engineer for the Pan-American 
Refining Co., Texas City. 

In 1943 he joined J. S. Abercrombie 
Co., at Houston, as process and eco- 
nomics engineer and continued in this 
oil operation until 1945, when he entered 
the plastics industry with Macrolyn, Inc., 
as a vice president. 

It was in 1948 that he became president 
of Corrulux Corp., which recently sold 
its business and properties to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. 

Cited for service on two aviation 
gasoline technical committees in World 
War II, Mr. Finger is also a member of 
Tau Beta Pi, honorary engineering, and 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, honorary chemical 
societies. 

He was chairman last year of the 
Preparedness committee of the Rein- 
forced Plastics Section of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry and a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Plastics of 
the U. S. Army Engineers. In 1951 he was 
also chairman of the Young American 
Business conference, a group dealing 
with tax studies. 


Dallas Manufacturers 
Name New Officers 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of Tom A. Harris to the presi- 
dency of the Dallas Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association. Mr. Harris is 
vice president of the Southwest Tablet 
Manufacturing Company. 

Other officers elected for the coming 
year include Ray L, Miller of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, first vice presi- 
dent; O. B. English, president of the Red 
Ball Motor Freight, second vice presi- 
dent; Rufus Higginbotham of the Higgin- 
botham-Bailey Co., third vice president; 
Dr. Arthur A. Smith of the First Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer; and M. E. Han- 
non, executive secretary-manager. 

The election of the '53 slate of officers 
came at the first meeting of directors 
since the annual meeting. The Associa- 
tion is a division of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, and its officers serve one 
year terms in office while its directors 
hold office for three years. 


Frisco Railway 
Advances Four 


The promotion of H. V. Cook, assistant 
freight traffic manager, to the newly- 
created post of assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, was announced, Jan. 1 by 
T. H. Banister, vice president-traffic for 
the Frisco Railway. 

Other traffic department changes, an- 
nounced at the same time by G. L. Oliver, 
freight traffic manager, include: A. L. 
Bardgett, general freight agent, to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager; J. E. 
Nash, assistant general freight agent, to 
general freight agent; and J. J. Le- 
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Houllier, chief clerk, to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. 

Cook joined the Frisco in 1920 as a 
clerk and held various clerical positions 
until 1926 when he was named traveling 
freight agent at Blytheville, Ark. He was 
transferred to St. Louis in 1927 and in 
1938 became assistant general freight 
agent. In 1947, Cook was promoted to 
general freight agent and last June be- 
came assistant freight traffic manager. 

Bardgett has been with the Frisco 
since 1913, when he started as a mail 
room clerk. He held various clerical jobs 
until 1922 when he was promoted to as- 
sistant chief tariff compiler, He was 
named assistant general freight agent in 
1938 and has been general freight agent 
since 1949. 

Nash, a graduate of the University of 
the South, came to the Frisco in 1924 
as a tariff distribution clerk. After hold- 
ing various clerical posts, he was trans- 
ferred to the A. T. and N. Railway, a 
Frisco subsidiary, as traffic manager at 
Mobile, Ala. in 1947. He was named gen- 
eral freight agent there in 1949 and later 
that year came to St. Louis as assistant 
general freight agent. 

LeHoullier came to the Frisco in 1916 
as a mail clerk and has been chief clerk 
to the assistant freight traffic manager 
since 1945. 


Barnhill Leaves Bendix 
Forms Sales Organization 


R. B. Barnhill, formerly Commercial 
Sales Manager of the Radio Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, has an- 
nounced the formation of his own sales 
organization, R. B. Barnhill & Associates, 
Manufacturers’ Representatives. The 
new firm will represent a selected list of 
manufacturing concerns specializing in 
electronic components and assemblies, 
and will cover the middle atlantic coast 
area. 


Barnhill has had wide experience in 
the electronics field. Prior to joining 
Bendix, where he was instrumental in 
the development and promotion of rail- 
road and mobile communication systems, 
he supervised tests and installations for 
Aireon Manufacturing Company, then 
producing the first permanently licensed 
VHF communication systems for rail- 
road use. During World War II he served 
as an instructor, training bomber com- 
bat crews in radio and radar techniques. 

R. B. Barnhill & Associates will repre- 
sent such manufacturers as All Star 
Products, Astatic Corporation, R. P. 
Bennett Company, Hammarlund Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Harmon Elec- 
tronic Company, Lane Electronics Com- 
pany, Lewis & Kaufman, Ltd., R. E. Mo- 
line Company, Radio Industries, Inc. and 
Television Laboratories, Inc. 


American Cyanamid 
Announces Appointments 


Appointments to three posts at Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company’s nitrogen prod- 


ucts plant now under construction near 
New Orleans, Louisiana, were announced 
last month. 


Mr. W. J. Swigert was named Produc- 
tion Assistant, Mr, L. Seiden will be in 
the statistical control group, and Mr. 
Jack W. Young will be Purchasing Agent 
and Traffic Manager. 

Mr. Swigert, a native of Jacksonville, 
Florida, and an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was formerly Pro- 
duction Superintendent of Cyanamid’s 
plant at Marietta, Ohio. Mr. Seiden was 
graduated from the University of Dela- 
ware in 1950 and worked as a statistician 
for the Aberdeen Proving Grounds for 
14 months and as a quality control en- 
gineer for Conmar Products Company at 
Newark, New Jersey prior to joining 
Cyanamid last May. Mr. Young, a native 
of Niagara Falls, Canada, joined North 
American Cyanamid, Ltd. at Niagara 
Falls in 1934 and later served as Pur- 
chasing Agent and Traffic Manager of 
the Company’s plant at Welland, On- 
tario. He transferred to American Cy- 
anamid Company, the parent firm, last 
March. 

Other appointments announced re- 
cently by Mr. G. J. Forney, Plant Man- 
ager, include: Mr. R. L. Hock as As- 
sistant Manager; Mr. V. E. MacDonell 
as Chief Engineer; Mr, M. A. Stimola as 
Industrial Relations Director, and Dr. 
Donald L. Fuller as Technical Director. 


Houston Port Bureau 
Names Carl Fox 


Carl Fox, general agent for Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., has been elect- 
ed to head the executive committee of 
the Houston Port and Traffic Bureau 
during 1953. 


A new vice-chairman, Hugh J. Ber- 
nard, vice president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, and two new board mem- 
bers were also named. 

E. C. Leutsch, president of H. L. Zieg- 
ler, Inc., and Vernon Bailey, acting gen- 
eral manager of the Port of Houston, are 
the new board members. 


Three GM&O Executives 
Receive Promotions 


Announcement was recently made by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad of the 
election to higher corporate office, by 
the company’s Board of Directors, of I. 
B. Tigrett from president to the newly 
created senior executive office of chair- 
man of the corporation; of F. M. Hicks, 
from executive vice president to presi- 
dent, and of G. P. Brock, from vice presi- 
dent and general manager to executive 
vice president and general manager. 

At the same time, A. C. Goodyear, 
chairman of the Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, was made chairman of the 
GM&O executive committee. 


Cyanamid Promotes Puckett 
Southern Sales Executive 


Hugh Puckett, formerly Southern Dis- 
trict Manager of Industrial Chemicals 
Division, has been named Manager of 
Specialty Products Department of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. 

He has been associated with the chemi- 
cal industry since 1922 and for the past 
25 years, with American Cyanamid’s in- 
dustrial chemicals section. His sales ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the 
Southern industrial market makes him 
well fitted for his new responsibility. 
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“She remembers attaching the Rogers -Henshaw 
papers together with a metal clip!” 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Gasoline Hammer 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Dept. H-17, 
1801 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, II. 
Portable gasoline powered hammers in 
the utility, telephone, municipal, min- 
ing, military, factory maintenance, and 
general construction fields. Typical ap- 
plications include concrete breaking, 
asphalt cutting, frost breaking, ground 
rod driving, rock drilling, stake driving, 
grave digging, sheathing driving, and a 
variety of utility jobs. 





Barco Hammer 


Because the Barco Hammers and 
Drillers are self-powered and require no 
compressor as an auxiliary, they can be 
taken easily and quickly to even remote 
locations for operation by a single man. 
New models feature an improved igni- 
tion system which facilitates easy start- 
ing and stopping. Standard hammers de- 
liver up to 1700 strokes per minute with 
a gasoline consumption of approximate- 
ly a quart an hour. For standard and 
special applications, Barco offers a wide 
choice of tool bits and accessories, in- 
cluding exhaust blowers and air blowers 
for drilling work. 


Truck For Reel Handling 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 38, Ohio—De- 
signed for handling large reels up to 96 
inches in diameter and weighing up to 
20,000 lbs., this specially designed pow- 
ered platform truck is equipped with a 
rocking platform and a powered winch. 
Other models, designed for reels weigh- 
ing 6,000, 10,000 and 12,000 Ibs. are also 
available. 

In operation, the truck is moved to a 
reel standing on the floor. Dual cables, 
connected to the powered winch on the 
vehicle, are attached to the pin running 
through the center of the reel. The 
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winch is used to pull the heavy loads 
onto the rocking platform of the truck. 
As the roll strikes a horizontal bar lo- 
cated on the front of the battery com- 
partment, power to the vehicles is auto- 
matically cut off-—-an important safety 
feature. 

Even when the reel is on the truck the 
rocking platform is always fixed in a 
slightly tilted position away from the 
truck so that when the cable is slack- 
ened, the reel rolls easily but safely onto 
the floor. Thus, the cable always con- 
trols the discharge of the reel, so there 
is no danger of the heavy loads getting 
out of control. 


Form Tooth Slotters 


Gay-Lee Company, Clawson, Michigan 

The development of a method by which 
they are now able to supply their “Thin- 
saws” with contour tooth forms. 

This enables users to employ carbide 
with its longer life and higher speeds 
in cutting slots that require a form and 
where it has been necessary to use steel 
cutters in the past. 

A wide variety of convex forms, in- 
cluding radius and radius with angles 
tangent and their variations, can be pro- 
duced to customer specifications at rea- 
sonable cost. 

“Thinsaw” carbide tips are brazed into 
a circular pocket, an exclusive Gay-Lee 
feature which provides a better braze 
and assurance that tips will not come 
loose. 


Calibrator 


Genisco, Inc., 2283 Federal Ave., Los 
Angeles 64, Calif., Dept. MR A new 
gyro instrument calibrating device iden- 
tified by the manufacturer as the Genisco 
Rate of Turn Table, has been developed 
to fulfill the need for a smooth, quiet 
and relatively inexpensive machine for 
calibrating and evaluating rate gyros 
and associated equipment. 

The drive system developed for the 
machine is based on past experience 
which dictates that no gearing and no 
backlash is permissible if satisfactory 
constancy of angular velocity is to be 
achieved. Its heart is a steel-to-steel fric- 
tion drive whose output to the table is 
continuously variable from 0.01 deg/sec 
to 1200 deg/sec by means of a single 
control which makes 36 turns for full- 
scale traverse. The drive is powered by 
a synchronous motor operating from line 
frequency. 

The decision to rely on synchronous 
motor operation for governing the basic 
accuracy of the machine rests with the 
fact that line frequency is remarkably 
consistent in most localities and cannot 
be improved upon sufficiently to war- 
rant the added costs of error-sensing 
systems and frequency-controlling de- 
vices. 


Relief Valve 


James-Pond-Clark, 2181 FE. Foothill 
Blvd., Pasadena 8, Calif—A new, ad- 
justable, and precise, low-pressure relief 
type valve employing the patented 
“Circle-Seal” principle. 

Designed for controlling gases safe to 
release into the atmosphere, such as 
Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide, its appli- 
cation is to provide protection in sys- 
tems where leakage cannot be tolerated 
for functional reasons or is undesirable 
for reasons of economy. 


Designated as the 5400 series, valves 
are available for relief pressures from 
2 to 45 psi. Adjustments can be pre-set 
at the factory or be easily adjusted by 
the users. 

The new valves are supplied in either 
aluminum or brass but can be made to 
order of stainless steel or other desired 
materials. They are provided with 1%” 
or 4” male pipe connections and can be 
supplied in larger sizes if specified. Op- 
erating temperatures range from 40°F 
to 280°F in production units but can be 
furnished with “O” rings for tempera- 
tures as low as 80°F or as high as 
400°F. 


Drum Liner 


Mehl Mfg. Co., a division of the 
Sydney-Thomas Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 

A new polyethylene drum liner that 
is claimed to be easier to use because of 
a circular disc which forms the bottom 
of the liner. 

The new liner eliminates the use of 
mandrels, which are necessary with flat 
liners, and it also eliminates the creases 
which sometimes result in leaks' and 
ruptures in the flat type bags. 

The fibre disc between two layers of 


polyethylene forms the circular bottoms 
of the new liners. 














Polyethylene Liner 


The new liners range in gauge from 
.0015, often used with smaller drums and 
less corrosive products, to heavy .006 
gauge for use with highly corrosive 
products. They are available: for use 
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with drums ranging in capacity up to 55 
gallons. 

For use with both steel and fibre 
drums, the new liners are intended for 
containers of food products, corrosive 
materials, chemicals, and many other 
“hard to handle” solid, liquid and semi- 
liquid materials. 


Material Handling Truck 


Kalamazoo Manufacturing Co., 1827 
Reed St., Kalamazoo, Mich._-The “Xpe- 
diter” material handling truck, which 
combines the convenience of the hand 
truck with the utility of power and 
speed is designed for the handling of 











“Xpediter” 


boxes, barrels, drums, bags, produce, 
L.C.L. freight, castings, machined parts, 
etc. 

Its compact construction, small turn- 
ing radius and front wheel steering en- 
ables the “Expediter” to move through 
narrow aisles and crowded or cluttered 
areas. Its light weight permits use on 
elevators and floors where heavy units 
cannot operate. 

Driver rides on pedal platform. For- 
ward, reverse and speed are controlled 
by pressure of the operator’s foot on a 
single pedal. 

The truck is offered in six models 
hydraulic and manual lifts—to handle 
materials up to 800 Ibs. (12” load 
center). 


Conveyor Belt Fastener 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lex- 
ington St., Chicago 44, Ill—-A new and 
improved design of drive-on conveyor 
belt fastener. It makes possible a tight, 
quick and easy method of repairing and 
joining conveyor belts. Gaping openings 
in the belt between the plates are elimi- 
nated. It is not necessary to pre-punch 
holes to guide the teeth. This improve- 
ment is made possible by forming the 
teeth slightly outward (note drawing of 
fastener) instead of straight as in 
previous designs. 

The Turtle Conveyor Belt Fastener, as 
it is called, is made in one size only at 
present. One plate length of three teeth 
on each side, two long and one short, 
permits the minimum number of plates 
to be used with maximum strength of 
joint.” Available in steel, monel, stain- 
less and everdur. 
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A mechanic's hammer is all that is 
required to apply. Repairs and joints 
can be made instantly, right on the job 
by anyone who can wield a hammer. No 
special machinery or equipment is re- 
quired, 


Condensifilter 


Hankinson Corp., 209 Biltmore Bldg., 
951 Banksville Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Compressed air of “instrument quality” 
is provided by dehydrating and filtering 
ordinary plant air in the new Model B- 
30-D Condensifilter. 

One of the most outstanding features 
in the design of the Model B-30-D Con- 
densifilter is the filtering unit. Made 
of wire mesh, to which flannel is se- 
curely attached, the cartridge has a 
radial fin design which provides over 
540 square inches of filtering area. When 
the filter becomes dirty, the entire cart- 
ridge can be quickly replaced, thus keep- 
ing maintenance time to a minimum. 
The low cost of the disposable cartridge 
makes the B-30-D very economical to 
operate. 

The condensing unit is designed to 
provide the greatest possible heat ex- 
change area. As the air passes over the 
400 square inch surface area of the con- 
denser, its dew point is lowered to with- 
in 2 or 3 degrees of the cooling water 
temperature. 


Variable Transformer 


Pacific Transducer Corp. of 11921 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 64, Cali- 
fornia—A new small variable transform- 
er for portable use in factory and 
laboratory. 

With a primary of 117 volts AC, 50 
watts, the secondary is from 7 to 13 
volts AC continuously variable and 4 
amperes continuous duty. It can be used 
for 6 to 12 volt lamps, small motors, heat- 
er elements and for operation of AC 
relays and solenoids. 

The unit weighs three pounds. Its di- 
mensions are 3%" x 4” x 3%” high. Each 
unit is supplied with a 6-foot AC cord 
and is finished in gray wrinkle. This 
transformer is sufficiently rugged for 
general use in either temporary or per- 
manent factory installations. It will 
stand high overloads. This makes it par- 
ticularly valuable for general experi- 
mental use in the laboratory. 


Paint Primer 


Jarboline Co., 7603 Forsyth Blvd., St. 
Louis 5, Mo.—-A paint primer that covers 
and adheres to rust, acting on it slowly 
to chemically and mechanically bond 
steel, rust and primer together. Further 
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rusting 
corrode 


is stopped in atmospheres that 
steel at a slow but steady rate. 
It wets and changes rust but does not 
dissolve it in the normal sense, nor does 
it “pop” rust off the surface. (Heavy and 
loose rust naturally must be brushed off 
to get a proper bond through a rust 
formation to steel.) 

This primer was developed primarily 
to stop the peeling of polyvinyl chloride 
tinishes from rusty steel. Being success- 
ful in this it was offered to various plants 
and government agencies almost three 
years ago. High government priorities 
took up most of our initial production 
and government jobs gave us unexcelled 
experience. Experiment with various 
formulations of certain basic ingredients 
indicates the formulation, now known 
and marketed as Rustbound Primer, is 
the best combination of these ingredients 
for rusty surfaces, 


Slack-Tube Manometer 


F. W. Dwyer Mfg. Co., 317 S, Western 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ii.—An_ improved 
Series No. 1211 Flexible Slack-Tube 
Manometer which is equipped with a 
convexed spring-steel scale for rigidity 
in use and flexibility for convenient 
carrying. 

It rolls up into 4 small unit to fit into 
pocket or service kit. Body is made of 
durable vinyl-plastic. It can be rolled, 





Dwyer Manometer 


twisted or bent into any shape, to re- 
turn to a full length, easily read and ac- 
curate U tube. The spring steel scale is 
firmly held, yet may be easily moved 
back and forth for zero adjustment. 
The Dwyer Series No. 1211 is available 
in standard ranges from 8 inches to 10 
feet in water or mercury. Field men 
will welcome this new manometer. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Insulation Material 


Gustin- Bacon Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Ultrafine, designed 
and manufactured for use where a high- 
ly efficient thermal and acoustical in- 
sulation is needed, with minimum weight 
requirements a consideration. 

It is an exceptionally lightweight, fine 
glass fiber insulation that is fire re- 
sistant, and that will rot, mold or decay. 


Ultrafine 


It is resilient and resists vibration. It 
has no odor and it will not pick up odors. 
It is not corrosive to metals, it resists 
attack of most acids and alkalis, and it 
is permanent. 

Gustin-Bacon is offering Ultrafine in 
rolls, either plain or faced with any one 
of 5 different types of vapor barrier fac- 
ings——or they will die-cut the material to 
any shape—ready to go into insulated 
appliances or equipment. This feature 
alone makes possible substantial savings 
in costs for manufacturers of insulated 
products. Savings are effected in ware- 
housing and labor costs for fabrication 
of insulation by manufacturers in their 
own plants, 


Four-in-One Vise 


Brown Engineering Co., 
Pa.-A_ versatile four-in-one vise that 
reduces set-up time, eliminates costly 
jigs. The Brown Utility Vise saves the 
time required hunting for and adjusting 
clamps, bolts, washers, parallel strips, 
levels and squares ordinarily used in 
“rigging’’ work on drill presses, millers, 
grinders, shapers and other machine 
tools. 

All parts necessary for clamping work 
securely and accurately are included in 
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this one compact unit. Few adjustments 
are needed to clamp the work securely 
into position and accuracy is increased 
since wobble and play are eliminated. 
The rear turret of the Brown Utility 
Vise revolves, presenting four different 
faces for holding various kinds of work 
including round, square, octagonal, rec- 
tangular, flat or angular-shaped pieces, 
vertically, horizontally or at an angle. 


New 20-Amp Switch 


McGill Manufacturing Co., Ine., Val- 
paraiso, Ind..-A new 20-amp switch for 
controlling heavy loads in industrial and 
commercial electrical service has been 
added to the McGill Levolier line. Known 
as the Levolier Model 2020, it is a 
universal-lever operated pull switch 
with AC and DC rating. Ony 14” thick 
and 2” wide, it will carry 2500 watts at 
125 volts safely and is claimed to be 
the smallest 20 amp, 125 volt pull chain 
switch made. It meets all Underwriters’ 
Laboratories requirements including 
overload and breakdown tests and is 
fully approved. 

Model 2020 Levolier Switch has a 
single pole, multiple-break, snap-action 
mechanism which breaks at 4 points 
simultaneously to reduce arcing. Tests 
show that it carries a capacity load at 
approximately half the temperature rise 
permitted by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. It is designed expressly for safe, 
positive control of heavy current appli- 
cations and will control up to 2500 watts 
safely on heaters, motors, high-bay light- 
ing, fluorescent banks, etc. It fits stand- 
ard outlet boxes. 


Explosimeter 


Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.-In Shell Oil Company 
refineries, chemical plants, and gasoline 
plants, fire, safety and production in- 
spectors use a mechanical “detective” for 
searching out dangerous accumulations 
of flammable vapors or gases. The com- 
pact, portable "MSA Explosimeter,” dem- 
onstrated here by L. F. Hummel, chem- 
ist-clerk in the compressor room at Shell 
Oil’s Elk City Plant, quickly and ac- 
curately samples the atmosphere. Be- 
cause combustible gases or vapors may 
be entirely colorless and odorless, the 
instrument is employed in regular 
checks of pipelines, valves, motors and 
other danger points. Air samples are 
drawn through the probe tube and 
sample line into the instrument. 

An indicating meter on top of the in- 
strument provides a direct, precise read- 
ing in terms of percent of the explosive 
limit, of the gas or vapor encountered. 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, man- 
ufacturer of the Explosimeter, reports 


Explosimeter 


that the instrument is in wide spread use 
for testing a variety of gases and vapors 

petroleum, alcohol, ethers, acetates, 
acetone, benzol, natural gas, artificial 
gas, blast furnace and coke oven gases, 
and others. 


Torque Wrench Tester 


B. K. Sweeney Co., Denver, Colorado 
Two new Torque Trainer-Testers for ac- 
curately testing all size torque wrenches. 
Sweeney’s Torque Trainer-Testers pro- 
vide, for the first time, a visual means 
of gauging torque accuracy. To the ma- 
chinist, it permits a quick check of his 
torque wrench and automatically teaches 
the proper way to apply force to his 
wrench. Al Linburg, general sales man- 
ager of the firm, states that unlike con- 
ventional torque testers, Sweeney's 
models 71 and 73 are much faster to op- 
erate and are guaranteed accurate with- 
in 2% full scale reading. 

The Model 71 Sweeney Torque Tester 
(pictured in use above) is designed for 
heavy duty torque wrenches. It is cali- 
brated in foot pounds and has a range 
from 0 to 350 foot pounds. The Model 
73, which accommodates all standard 
duty torque wrenches, is calibrated in 
inch-pounds and ranges from 0 to 1200 
inch-pounds. Both models are designed 
for wall mounting. Where permanent, 
stationary installation is not practical, a 
portable carrying case is available for 
the model 73 inch-pound tester. 


Sweeney Tester 


Currently, the Sweeney Torque Train- 
er-Tester is being used by aircraft manu- 
facturers, airlines, railroads, the Air 
Force, Army Ordnance, Navy and com- 
mercial shipyards, and diesel mainte- 
nance shops throughout the nation. 
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A Telephone Family in Chicago. Sergeant Donald 
Melutyre got a real family welcome from his sister, 
Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, who was 
an Operator for seven years; and his brother, Angus, a 
Plant Assigner. Sergeant MclIntyre’s father was also 
a telephone man. 


Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former telephone 
installer, returned home from Korea a few months 
ago. He served with the Ist Marine Division and was 
twice awarded the Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, of 
course. But in a certain sense he had never been 
away. For his new pay check reflected the increases 
he would have received on his old job if he had not 
joined the Marines. 


There are some 16,000 other Bell ‘Telephone 
men and women now in the service who will receive 
a similar warm welcome on their return home. 


4%, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...“A GOOD PLACE TO WORK” A 





TYLER 
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Texas Consolidated 
pany, distributing 
products. 

Texas Tubular Products Company, 
manufacturing plumbing supplies, traps 
and wastes, 

Warren Petroleum Company, process- 
ing, storing and distributing liquefied gas. 

Dainty Maid Food Products, process- 
ing sandwiches. 

The big 1952 additions were Cal- 
Textile, with 170 employes and a $400,- 
000 payroll; Midwest Pottery with 75 
employes and a $180,000 payroll, and 
Glauber, with 60 employes and a $180,- 
000 payroll. 

The 20 largest industries surveyed have 
increased their number of employes from 
1805 in 1945 (or, if established later, in 
the year of founding) to 3845 in 1952. 

Tyler, as East Texas’ largest city, is 
rapidly becoming a wholesale and dis- 
tributive center, also. 

Though it ranked 18th in the state in 
1950 population, it ranks 10th in per 
capita wholesale sales, 

Also contributing to the city’s growth 
as East Texas’ leading industrial center 
have been records made in production 
by established plants, high type of em- 
ployes, good labor-management rela- 
tions, says Cantwell. The older industries 
of the city have been most helpful in the 
program to attract new plants, he added, 
and their records of production—far bet- 
ter than Eastern plants are showing 
have been a_ good selling point for 
Tyler. 
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Transport Com- 
refinery petroleum 


mined proportion. To make a_ bronze 
bearing, for instance, the ratio might be 
90 per cent copper and 10 per cent tin, 
according to a company spokesman. 

The dry mixture is then fed through 
a hopper into a die for molding under 
pressures as high as 60,000 pounds per 
square inch—-all with machine gun-like 
speed. These briquettes then are sin- 
tered in a continuous belt furnace. The 
heat bonds the two dissimilar metals into 
one. To guard against any possible warp- 
ing from the high furnace heat the fin- 
ished parts are coined or sized by re- 
pressing in dies. 

Such items from the beginning were 
commercially feasible because, although 
cost of raw materials was relatively 
high, the finished product was found to 
be cheaper since it was molded within 
close tolerances and required no expen- 
sive machining. 

The bonus for bearing use, however, is 
said to be the porous nature of sintered 
powdered metal--similar to a sponge. 
Spaces between the metal grains, how- 
ever, are microscopically small. 

Finished bearings are placed in motor 


oil under vacuum, which draws the air 
from the powdered metal and allows the 
latter to soak up a life-time supply of 
lubricant. 

Self-lubricating bearings represent a 
big segment of the industry’s production, 
but more and more applications are be- 
ing developed for metal parts fashioned 
by the one-shot molding method. 


Delta, Chicago & Southern 
Merger Approved by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on De- 
cember 31 approved the merger of Delta 
Air Lines and Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, with the necessary White House 
concurrence on the proposed transfer of 
the international routes of C&S. 

The CAB found that the merger was 
consistent with the public interest and 
would not result in a monopoly: The 
order provided for protective labor pro- 
visions which had been proposed by the 
two companies for the benefit of both 
employee groups. 

No operating restrictions were im- 
posed by the merger decision, which was 
unanimous with three board members 
participating. 

Officials of the two companies, in a 
joint statement, said it would be about 
90 days before the merger plan can be 
submitted to the stockholders of both 
companies. 

C. E. Woolman, president of Delta, and 
S. A, Stewart, president of C&S, said the 
combination would form the sixth larg- 
est airline in the United States, with 
routes totalling 9,508 miles. 

Delta’s route mileage totals 3,654 miles, 
serving 33 cities and 12 states. Cities 
served by Delta have a population of 
over 13,000,000, 

Domestic routes of C&S total 2,820, and 
its international route measures 3,034 or 
a total of 5,854 miles. Population of the 
22 cities located in 11 states totals about 
16,000,000 in the U. S. and over 1,000,000 
for the three cities now served on the 
international route. 

Delta has approximately 
ployees; C&S, 1,500, 
Both companies 
Chicago and 
Jackson, New 

Muncie. 

Delta’s system runs from Chicago to 
Miami and from Charleston, to Dallas- 
Fort Worth, crossing at Atlanta. The 
C&S system also is X-shaped, running 
from Detroit to Houston, and from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, crossing at Mem- 
phis, with international routes extend- 
ing across the Gulf of Mexico to Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Caracas. Service will be 
extended to Puerto Rico on January 10, 
via Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

Headquarters of the combined com- 
pany will be in Atlanta. Carleton Put- 
nam will be Chairman of the Board; C. 
E. Woolman, President and General 
Manager; and Sidney A. Stewart, Execu- 
tive Vice President. 

Three directors of C&S will be added 
to Delta’s Board of Directors, presently 
consisting of 10 members. 


2,700 em- 
south from 
Shreveport, 
and Anderson- 


operate 
cris-cross at 
Orleans, 
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letters of protest or public statements 
were issued by such organizations as the 
New York Stock Exchange, the N. A. M., 
the National Foreign Trade Council and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Some of the delegates who explained 
their votes complained of “misinterpre- 
tation” by the press and others, a fa- 
miliar sounding pattern. Moreover, the 
Uruguayan delegate at one point in the 
debate was willing to accept an amend- 
ment incorporating the principle of just 
compensation. Of course, the Indian 
amendment as adopted took a little of 
the sting out of the resolution but not 
much. 

The events we have chronicled were 
made possible by or are the end-prod- 
ucts of not any single or isolated act or 
mistake, but rather of a long series of 
actions and policy failures on the part 
of a number of countries including our 
own. A fuller analysis with supporting 
documentation would take many pages. 
Briefly, an obvious cause was the steady 
pounding of Soviet propaganda, in and 
out of the U. N. and its committees and 
special agencies, including the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). Another 
was the failure of the delegates from 
the under-developed countries to under- 
stand the workings and structure of 
modern American capitalism combined 
with our failure to explain it to them. 
The nationalization policy of the British 
Labor Party offered an example to the 
whole world of a means of extinguishing 
private enterprise. And finally both 
American foreign policy and American 
business must share a portion of the 
blame. The former has failed to support 
properly the rights of those Americans 
who risked their capital abroad. Begin- 
ning with the defaults on foreign dollar 
bonds in 1932 right up to a few months 
ago when the cartel suit was filed against 
the oil companies operating abroad, our 
foreign investors have with some excep- 
tions been given shabby treatment by 
the Federal Government. Foreign coun- 
tries have been alert to the situation for 
years. And business itself, as well as 
most of the great business associations, 
either because of fear or frustration or 
lack of facts has not adequately and 
firmly pressed its case. 

Some of these mistakes can be cured 
or reversed. Much damage has, how- 
ever, been irreparable, including that to 
the prestige and position of the U. N. 
itself in U. S. business and tax-paying 
circles. 

Will December 21 prove to have been 
an economic dies irae? Winter is, in the 
most important areas of the earth, the 
season of cold, snow, ice and darkness. 
And the General Assembly which, as- 
tronomically speaking, had convened its 
final meeting in the Fall, adjourned in 
Winter. For the solstice had occurred 
precisely at 4:40 P.M. Was this an 
omen? 
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National Gypsum Acquires 
Asbestone Corporation 


National Gypsum Company has an- 
nounced the completion of negotiations 
for the acquisition of Asbestone Corpo- 
ration, including plants, working capital, 
and good will. “Asbestone with plants at 
New Orleans, Louisiana and St. Louis, 
Missouri, will substantially improve Na- 
tional Gypsum’s position in the market 
for a complete line of building materi- 
als,” said Melvin H. Baker, Chairman of 
the Board of National Gypsum Company. 

The acquisition will round out Na- 
tional Gypsum’s present line of interior 
wall and ceiling materials and exterior 
sheathing by adding Asbestone’s well- 
established lines in asbestos-cement sid- 
ing, roof shingles, corrugated and flat 
boards and other industrial products. 
“This is the beginning of a program for 
rounding out a whole new line to be 
completely integrated within the Gold 
Bond family of products. It will put our 
company and our dealers in a position 
for competing for a larger take of the 
dollar spent for building. In addition 
to supplying our present lines for interior 
walls and ceilings, we will now go after 
the outside wall, roof shingles and ex- 
terior siding,” said Mr. Baker. 

It is understood that this purchase in- 
volved a cost of approximately $5,000,- 
000 in National Gypsum stock. The 
Asbestone trademark has been a re- 
spected one for over 30 years. 


In addition to acquiring a seasoned 
asbestos-cement organization with a 
well-established business, Mr. Baker em- 
phasized the importance of Asbestone’s 
plant locations to the principal markets. 
“These two plants,” he said, “will permit 
short haul, low-cost shipments to cus- 
tomers throughout the South and Middle 
West. This area represents a major por- 
tion of the asbestos-cement market in the 
United States.” 


It is estimated that Asbestone, the na- 
tion’s largest independent manufacturer 
of asbestos-cement products, will have 
sales for the current year of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 extending its continu- 
ous earning record over the past several 
years. 


In commenting on the acquisition, Mr. 
Baker emphasized the rapidly growing 
demand for asbestos-cement siding and 
shingles instead of wood. “The fireproof, 
weatherproof, everlasting products are 
far superior to wood products at only 
slightly higher cost,” he said. “In addi- 
tion, they never require painting and 
are already decorated in several attrac- 
tive colors.” 

This addition will give National Gyp- 
sum a total of 35 plants located in 23 
states and Canada. During the past 10 
years, National’s sales have grown from 
$25,000,000 in 1941 to an _ estimated 
$98,000,000. Starting 27 years ago with 
one product, the company now manufac- 
tures more than 150 products for use 
in building construction. These include 
gypsum board products and plaster, lime, 
insulation board, rock wool, metal lath, 
paint and sound control products. 
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Hot and cold rolled bars, shapes, 
flats e Structural and junior beams, 
angles, channels e Stainless 
Rigid-Tex e Galvanized sheets, 


strip, bars and shapes 











From Warehouse to you! 


Now—from the South’s newest and most modern steel ware- 


house—a Jarger-than-ever variety of ferrous and non-ferrous 
products is within reach of your telephone or overnight mail— 
ready for rapid delivery by rail or truck to any point in the 
Southeast. 
METALLURGICAL SERVICE 

Without cost or obligation, the services of our complete testing 
laboratory and metallurgists are available to help you choose 
correct metals, find suitable substitutes when necessary and 


advise on the use of stainless, alloy, high and low carbon steels. 


To receive our stock lists as issued, 
drop us a line or give us a ring. 


“Service in Step with Southern Progress” 


WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
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PALMETTO 
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broom manufacturing plant at Benson 
Junction, Florida, and an immense brush 
manufacturing plant at Frederick, Mary- 
land. 

Modern materials handling equipment, 
safety devices, temperature controls and 
improved production machinery have all 
been added through the years but Mr. 
Robinson's original pattern of operation 
is the same today as it was when he per- 
sistently worked his way with his 
palmetto fibre brushes toward the top of 
the industry which had turned a deaf ear 
to his salesmanship. 

Excepting only the substitution of gaso- 
line powered transportation vehicles for 
the original, slow, cumbersome wagons 
drawn by yokes of oxen, the methods of 
getting the raw materials--the palmetto 
“buds” from which the fibre is made 
out of the trackless Everglades are the 
same today as they were almost three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

In the “hammocks” or islands of dense 
growth which dot the ’Glades range- 
lands, palmettos of all ages and sizes 
grow in rank profusion. Fully grown 
palmettos cannot be used for fibre pro- 
duction; very young growth does not give 
a commercially practical fibre yield. A 
palmetto four or five years old has 
usually grown a bole or “bud” as it is 
called in the industry, which is of ideal 
size for fibre yield--approximately 8” in 
diameter and weighing from 40 to 60 
pounds. Such buds will have from 16 
to 20 “boots” about 18” long; “boots” are 
the tough, hard stalks of previous frond 
growth which encase the young palmetto 
in extremely tough, protective lamina- 
tions. In knocking down a bud, the cut- 
ter uses a straight-handled, razor-sharp 
axe to chop through this hard casing 
close to the ground. He topples the young 
palmetto over, trims off the growing 
fronds and top growth then drags the 
fibre-filled bud to some _ conspicuous 
place where the “bunch truck” driver 
will be sure to see it as he follows the 
cutter’s path through the hammock. 

Bud-cutters work in crews of five or 
six men each. Under the direction of one 
man who is known as a crew boss, each 
group makes camp for two or three 
weeks at a time, far out in the Ever- 
glades rangelands where the company 
has already made palmetto bud-cutting 
or “stumpage” contracts with the land 
owners, Although good bud-cutters make 
out pretty well financially, theirs is far 
from an easy, happy, family life. All day 
long, each man works by himself and the 
hour or two which he spends with other 
members of his crew after his evening 
meal, he uses to good advantage in 
whittling new hickory axe-handles or 
endlessly hand-honing his axes. It’s a 
lonely, primitive life and a dangerous one 
because he has to watch each step he 
takes to avoid being bitten by a poisonous 
snake or insect and he has to be extra 
careful to see that his axe does not slip 
or glance and cut him badly since there's 


no one to help him within hearing dis- 
tance of his call, 

The buds which each cutter knocks 
down in the “drift” or cutting swath to 
which he is assigned by the crew boss 
each morning, are picked up by a “bunch 
truck” a small, bin-bodied vehicle 
equipped with bulbous, low-pressure air- 
plane tires which give it better traction 
over marshy ground and permit it to fol- 
low each cutter in turn through the vir- 
gin hammock growth. This truck hauls 
the buds to some point sufficiently close 
to a hard road to permit a big truck to 
pick them up and haul them to the rail- 
road for shipment to the company’s 
Florida processing plant. 

From the company’s railroad siding, 
buds are unloaded directly to a log chain 
conveyor which carries them by a check- 
er who takes the car count and who also 
rejects those buds which do not measure 
up to company specifications. Buds are 
conveyed to storage piles or directly to 
“cooking vats” where they are boiled con- 
tinuously for 70 hours to soften them 
sufficiently so that the boots may be sep- 
arated. The tight bud tips are first 
hackled off, then a big roller crusher pops 
the buds completely open and separates 
all of the many bud laminations. 

Wet process hacklers pick up as many 
of these laminations or boots as they can 
hold in their two hands and insert one 
end and then the other into fibre hackling 
machines. This wet hackled fibre is 
placed on racks which are wheeled into 
a forced hot air drying kiln where it stays 
for 24 hours. The fibre is then dry- 
hackled to remove any dried pulp or meal 
which may have clung to the individual 
fibre strands. The clean, dry fibre is 
then immersed for ten minutes in a 
special formula conditioning bath—the 
“hot bubble beauty bath” is what the op- 
erator calls it. This is the step in 
palmetto fibre processing which gives it 
that characteristic, rich mahogany color 
and which greatly enhances its inherent 
toughness, resiliency and snap. After 
draining and “seasoning” for as long as 
three months, the commercial fibre is 
taken into the finishing department 
where it is made into the familiar Oxco 
Whisks—or cut to certain specified 
lengths on the “guilotine,” then rolled 
and sealed in paper wraps, neatly 
trimmed, packed and shipped to the com- 
pany’s big plant at Frederick, Maryland. 
Here this All-American, excellent quality 
palmetto fibre from the ’Glades ranges 
of Florida goes into the manufacture of 
scrub brushes, push brooms, sweeps, barn 
brooms and the many familiar cleaning 
brushes which are used extensively in 
farm dairies and in commercial butter, 
cheese and ice cream plants all over the 
country. 


US Steel Consolidation 
Effective January Ist. 


In the program of simplifying the cor- 
porate structure of United States Steel, 
United States Steel Company was 
merged into United States Steel Cor- 


poration as of midnight December 31, 
1952. United States Steel Corporation, 
the surviving corporation, succeeds to all 
of the properties and rights of United 
States Steel Company and assumes all 
of the responsibilities and obligations of 
such company. 

As of January 1, 1953, for example, all 
business formerly conducted by the Con- 
solidated Western Steel Division, United 
States Steel Company, will be conducted 
in the name of Consolidated Western 
Steel Division, United States Steel Cor- 
poration. After that date, purchase 
agreements entered into will be in the 
name of Consolidated Western Steel Di- 
vision, United States Steel Corporation, 
and payments made and other action 
taken on and after that date under pur- 
chase agreements previously entered into 
will be made in the name of Consolidat- 
ed Western Steel Division, United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Ferro Opens Fiber Glass 
Plant at Nashville, Tenn. 


The Ferro Corporation of Cleveland, 
manufacturers of porcelain enamel prod- 
ucts and allied industrial equipment has 
opened a new million-dollar Fiber Glass 
plant tn Nashville, Tennessee, which will 
sperialize in the production of fiber glass 
for the plastic reinforcement field. 

According to C. D, Dawson, president 
of Ferro, the new plant will be headed 
by W. G. Cole, Jr., manager of the Corpo- 
ration’s newly created Fiber Glass Di- 
vision. Mr. Cole was formerly manager 
of Ferro’s New Products Division. 

Mr. Cole said that the Fiber Glass Di- 
vision will specialize in supplying the 
“highest quality roving, chopped strand 
and chopped strand mat products for re- 
inforcement purposes.” Utilizing newly- 
designed equipment developed by Ferro 
engineers, the new plant will produce a 
highly uniform mat 48 inches in width 
and rolled into a continuous length. 

Explaining that initial sales offerings 
will be limited in volume, Mr. Cole stated: 

“We want to keep production within 
limits in order to have the time and fa- 
cilities for developing the techniques 
necessary for the highest quality produc- 
tion.” He added, “We plan to quadruple 
our initial production goal early in 1953 
to become an important fiber glass sup- 
plier in the plastic reinforcement field.” 

Fiber glass production at Ferro’s new 
plant will differ from that of other manu- 
facturers in several respects. In order to 
build up a specialist position, Ferro will 
concentrate on development and produc- 
tion techniques for other manufacturers 
interested in fiber glass reinforcement 
of plastic parts. 

A new industrial service termed “Fiber- 
cating” will be offered through the new 
Division of the Corporation. For manu- 
facturers who want to investigate fiber 
glass-reinforced plastics in relation to 
their other products, the new service will 
include designing the product, tooling for 
it, formulating a suitable composition 
and placing it in trial production on pro- 
duction-sized equipment. 
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United Gas Completes 
Expansion Program 


United Gas recently announced the 
completion of a $129,000,000 construction 
project which increases its system de- 
livery capacity by approximately one- 
third. All of the new facilities are locat- 
ed in the states of Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Started less than 20 months ago, the 
construction job involved the laying of 
nearly 1,000 miles of natural gas pipe 
lines, much of them 30 inches in diam- 
eter. In addition, the firm erected eleven 
dehydration plants, built or enlarged 
eight compressor stations, and raised 
five suspension-type bridges to carry its 
pipe lines over rivers. 

The new pipe lines were laid over 
United’s existing system like a grid, ex- 
tending from fields in south Texas and 
off the coast of Louisiana up into north 
Louisiana and northcentral Mississippi. 
The augmented system now has capacity 
to deliver approximately four billion 
cubic feet of gas per day, as compared 
with three billion in the previously ex- 
isting system. The new lines make Unit- 
ed the first company in the world ca- 
pable of handling a trillion cubic feet of 
gas per year. 

The project included the construction 
of more than 25 miles of large-diameter 
pipe line into the Gulf of Mexico to open 
markets for off-shore natural gas devel- 
oped in fields far out in the Gulf. United 
is now moving gas ashore from four off- 
shore locations. 

New compressor stations to help move 
natural gas through the enlarged United 
system were built in Texas at Agua 
Dulce, Refugio, Edna, Needville and 
Goodrich; in Louisiana at Lafayette and 
Montpelier; and in Mississippi at Mc- 
Comb. 

Dehydration plants, where moisture 
and hydrates are removed from the nat- 
ural gas entering the transmission sys- 
tem, were built at the following points 
in Louisiana; Gibson, Lirette, Houma, 
and St. Martinville fields, and at Lafay- 
ette. In Texas dehydration plants were 
built in the McFaddin and Greta fields, 
and at Agua Dulce, Refugio and Edna. 
The new dehydration plant in Mississippi 
is located in the Baxterville field. These 
new plants have a capacity of 1,100,000,- 
000 cubic feet of natural gas per day. 
United’s huge construction program will 
serve a three-fold. purpose in providing 
greater delivery capacity for natural 
gas; increasing the flexibility of the sys- 
tem, and making available new reserves 
of natural gas. 

A three-year United Gas construction 
program, of which this was a part, rep- 
resents one of the largest expansion pro- 
grams by a single company in the history 
of the natural gas industry. Involving 
an expenditure of some $250,000,000 from 
1951 through 1953, the broad construc- 
tion activity is making quite an impact 
on the economy of the Gulf South states 
served by United Gas through the em- 
ployment of thousands of workmen, the 
purchase of supplies and equipment, and 
other expenditures. The overall pro- 


gram Calls for construction of 1,735 miles 
of pipe lines. 

All of the new construction is located 
within the Gulf South area served by 
United Gas. This area is comprised of 
major portions of Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and extends to Mobile in 
southern Alabama and Pensacola _ in 
northwestern Florida and to the Inter- 
national Boundary at Laredo, Texas. The 
enlarged system is connected to more 
than 250 gas fields and serves some 460 
towns and cities with natural gas, either 
wholesale or retail, as well as over 2,000 
direct industrial customers. 

United Gas officials point out that the 
huge expansion program was launched 
early in 1951 to keep ahead of the rapid 
industrial growth and development now 
taking place in the Gulf South, and also 
is a reflection of the company’s faith in 
the future progress of the area. 


Reynolds Metals Acquires 
Assets of Berbice Co., Ltd. 


Reynolds Metals Company has ac- 
quired all of the assets of Berbice Com- 
pany, Ltd., British Guiana subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement by R. S. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., President of Reynolds Metals 
Company. 

Mr. Reynolds said that the assets in- 
clude the plants, machinery and trans- 
portation equipment used in mining 
bauxite (aluminum ore) which has been 
shipped to American Cyanamid Company 
and others in the United States. 

The announcement stated that Walter 
L. Rice, President of Reynolds Mining 
Corporation, is making arrangements to 
take over the operations promptly. Rey- 
nolds Mining engineers have been in 
British Guiana for two weeks, and Mr. 
Rice said that he is sending R. H. Zeglin, 
Manager, and Dr. J. H. Moses, Chief 
Geologist of Reynolds Mining Corpora- 
tion, to British Guiana to study rehabili- 
tating and improving the operation. 

The operation, according to Mr. Rice, 
has been producing about 20,000 tons of 
bauxite per month. A portion of the ore, 


he said, has been used in the manufac- 
ture of chemicals including alum which 
requires an iron content not exceeding 
one and a half per cent. 

The sale includes a stockpile of high- 
grade ore containing approximately 58% 
per cent alumina. Alumina is the first 
step in the production of aluminum 
metal from the ore. 

Mr. Rice stated that he had received 
assurance that the British Guiana Gov- 
ernment has approved the transfer of 
mining rights to Reynolds. These in- 
clude, he said, three mining leases ag- 
gregating 6,254 acres, a 99-year lease on 
a 2,040 acre plant site and 482,210 acres 
of exclusive permissions giving the right 
to explore and acquire additional mining 
leases. 

The sale also includes complete min- 
ing equipment such as power shovels, 
turnadozers, caterpillars, bulldozers, com- 
pressors, a road grader and a Euclid 
earth loader. It also includes a mining 
camp accommodating 600 persons, 11 
staff houses, a washing plant, a drying 
plant, a repair shop, a machine and elec- 
tric shop, a hospital, power house, ware- 
house, office building, chemical labora- 
tory, a railroad and barge line consist- 
ing of nine barges and three tug boats. 

Reynolds Mining Corporation accord- 
ing to Mr. Rice, has been supplying the 
bulk of Reynolds bauxite from strip and 
underground mines in Arkansas. Recent- 
ly Reynolds Jamaica Mines, Ltd., com- 
pleted its $17,000,000 project in Jamaica 
and has been shipping bauxite to the 
United States since June. 

Reynolds also has mining concessions 
in Dutch Guiana, and a 60-year conces- 
sion in Haiti where it is also developing 
a mine project to meet the increased re- 
quirements resulting from the current 
expansion of the aluminum industry in 
the United States. 

In commenting on the purchase of the 
assets of Berbice Company, Ltd., Mr. 
Rice said: 

“Reynolds has entered into a 29-year 
contract to supply alumina requirements 
of the Anaconda Copper Company, and 
the capacity of the plant purchased in 
British Guiana will assure a substantial 
part of the bauxite needed for this 
purpose.” 
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Abbot Worsted To Build 
Mill Near Seneca, S. C. 


The Abbot Worsted Company of Gran- 
iteville, Massachusetts, will build a 
$2,000,000 plant in Oconee County near 
Seneca, it was jointly announced last 
month by Edward M. Abbot, president, 
and L. W. Bishop, director of the Re- 
search, Planning = and 
Board. 

Plans have been completed for an 
ultra-modern plant 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. The building will be 
totally enclosed with glazed tile through- 
out, completely air-conditioned and 
equipped with the most modern. ma- 
chinery. A minimum of 300 persons will 
be employed, with an annual payroll of 
$1,000,000. 

The contract has been awarded to 
Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, with construction to begin Janu- 
ary 1 and completed so that operations 
may start in June, 1953. Fine worsted 
and synthetic yarns will be manufac- 
tured. 

“It is a great pleasure to welcome 
these fine people to South Carolina,” 
Mr. Bishop said. “They have one of the 
oldest and most highly respected com- 
panies in America, and their branch here 
will be a splendid addition to our grow- 
ing industry.” 

Mr. Abbot said he was “very favorably 
impressed with South Carolina, espe- 
cially with the fine cooperation we have 
received from all concerned.” He ex- 
pressed appreciation to Governor Byrnes, 
Mr. Bishop, and the various state depart- 
ment heads. 

He added that he was particularly im- 
pressed with the cooperation of the 
Oconee County Development Board, 
Senator J, Pat Miley and other members 
of the legislative delegation, and officials 
of the City of Seneca, all of whom he 
said had been “most helpful.” 

Mr. Abbot and Winthrop W. Sargent, 
vice president, were in Columbia Friday 
to lunch with Governor Byrnes and visit 
several state departments. 

The Governor said he was “highly 
gratified” that “this outstanding firm has 
seen fit to establish a plant in South 
Carolina.” 

The Abbot Worsted Company was 
established in 1855, and now has two 
mills in Massachusetts, at Forge Village 
and Lowell, with main offices at Granite- 
ville. 


Development 


Record Aluminum Output 
Forecast For 1953 


“There will be plenty of aluminum for 
all who want it before the middle of 
1953, in our opinion, unless there is an 
extension of hostilities,” Richard S. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., President of Reynolds Metals 
Company, predicted. “With the industry 
continuing to expand its capacity at a 
record pace,” he added, “the supply 
situation in 1953 should be much easier 


54 


than at any time since the Korean war 
began.” 

“Although the 1952 production, esti- 
mated to be close to 1.9 billion pounds, 
sets a new all-time peak and is 11% 
greater than last year’s output, it does 
not fully reflect the expansion already 
completed. The 1952 output would have 
been greater except for the substantial 
production losses being suffered by the 
industry because of the severe power 
shortages in the Northwest and TVA 
areas and the delay in new plant con- 
struction caused by the steel strike. 

“The big surge in actual production,” 
Mr. Reynolds declared, “is coming in 
1953 and 1954, with an output of 2.5 
billion pounds expected in 1953 and about 
3.0 billion in 1954. When all of the 
planned expansion is completed, in 1954, 
this country’s capacity will be about 3.5 
billion pounds—a 127% jump since Korea 
and almost ten times as much as in 
1939. 

“Reynolds Metals’ 1952 output sets a 
new record for the company,” Mr. Rey- 
nolds declared. “Estimated at 552 million 
pounds, the company’s 1952 output will 
be over 13% higher than in 1951 and 
almost 3% times as much as its peak 
World War II output. When the com- 
pany’s expansion program is completed 
in 1953, its annual producing capacity 
will be 830 million pounds, more than 
five times as great as it was at the close 
of World War II.” 

“The markets for aluminum continue 
to grow rapidly as it becomes more 
plentiful, and its usefulness and relative 
low cost gain recognition by American 
industry. In the few years since World 
War II, aluminum has achieved the 
status of a major basic metal. Alumi- 
num’s new prominence and importance 
is sharply defined by the decision during 
1952 of two leaders in the nonferrous 
metals field to invest over $200,000,000 
in aluminum producing and fabricating 
facilities. With aluminum becoming 
more readily available, many new uses 
are developing and the industry will be 
able to embark once again on an aggres- 
sive selling and market development 
campaign.” 


Baltimore Port Ends Year 
With Record Ship Turn-Around 


Baltimore Port interests celebrated the 
recent holiday weekend by combining 
their talents in the unloading of an ore 
ship from Liberia and loading her with 
coal for Germany in the elapsed time of 
45 hours and 30 minutes. This set a new 
record for the Port of Baltimore—-and 
probably for the nation. 

The ship, the Italian S. S. “Fortunato 
B.,” arrived at quarantine at 4:50 p.m. 
on December 22, She was boarded by 
U. S. Public Health Service officers and 
cleared in time to arrive at the Balti- 
more and Ohio ore pier in Curtis Bay 
for discharge to begin at 7:20 p.m. on 
the same day. By 3:00 p.m. on December 
23, the Fortunato’s entire cargo of 9,795 


tons of high-grade ore was removed. 

At 7:00 a.m. on December 24, the vessel 
was completely cleaned, made ready, 
and began taking on 9,364 tons of coal 
for Germany. Her coal cargo was com- 
pletely loaded and trimmed at 4:50 p.m. 
Customs officials cleared the ship, as she 
was outbound for Hamburg, Germany, at 
5:50 p.m., December 24, 

Thus, the total elapsed time for dis- 
charge of the inbound full cargo of ore 
and the loading of the outbound coal 
was 45 hours and 30 minutes—from 7:20 
p.m., December 22 to 4:50 p.m., December 
24. 

The Fortunato’s entire stay at Balti- 
more—from her arrival at quarantine 
at 4:50 p.m. on December 22 to her 
clearance by customs at 5:50 p.m. on 
December 24—was 49 hours. By con- 
servative estimate the ship’s charterers 
were saved five days charter time, as 
well as other expenses by this record. 

Participating in the record operation 
were Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., 
agents for the Fortunato; John S. Con- 
nor, customs broker for the inbound ore, 
which was dispatched to Republic Steel 
Corporation plants in Ohio, and foreign 
freight forwarders on the outbound coal; 
and Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., op- 
erators of the Baltimore and Ohio ore 
pier. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s 
adjoining coal and ore piers handled 
both cargos and the carrier moved the 
coal to the Port and the ore inland. The 
coal was supplied by the Saljoan Coal 
and Coke Corporation of New York. 

In addition to the cargo handling at 
Baltimore, the Fortunato took on bunk- 
ers and stores for the outbound voyage, 
the ship was crewed, and certain voyage 
repairs were made during the record 
two-day-in-port period. 

The fast handling of the Fortunato at 
Baltimore replaces a record established 
here last January when the “Asian” was 
completely discharged of a full load of 
ore, made ready, and loaded with a full 
cargo of coal for Holland in slightly less 
than 58 hours. 


New Match Plant 
Opened at New Orleans 


Sweden opened its new multi-million 
dollar match plant near New Orleans on 
December 5. 

At the dedication, Sweden’s ambassa- 
dor, Erik Boheman, said that the new 
plant, called the Delta Match Corpora- 
tion, is a tribute to the ingenuity and 
cooperation of Swedish and American 
industry. 

The envoy was principal speaker at the 
buffet luncheon given at the plant 
which followed a _ general inspection 
tour. Business and civic leaders from 
Orleans, St. Charles and Jefferson 
Parishes attended the dedication cere- 
monies. 

The new plant is equipped with the 
most modern match making machinery, 
and when in full production, it will man- 
ufacture 1,600,000 boxes of safety 
matches daily with forty matches in 
each box. 
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Extruded Aluminum Plant 
Opening in South Carolina 


A type of industry completely new to 
South Carolina is being established at 
Summerville. 

The Extruded Aluminum Company, of 
which R, W. Sullivan is president, is build- 
ing an aluminum mill here which is ex- 
pected to be in production during Janu- 
ary. 

Manufacturing a product never before 
made in the state, the plant will produce 
aluminum products for decorative trim 
and sections, in rod, bar and special 
shapes for building and architectural pur- 
poses. For instance, the plant will supply 
aluminum shapes to manufacturers who 
produce aluminum windows, screens, and 
mouldings. 

Mr. Sullivan said the completed plant 
would occupy about 10,000 square feet, 
and would start with about 60 employees 
upon opening, with additional personnel 
to be added when full production is 
reached. 

The firm president said he had first 
become interested in Summerville when 
he worked there in 1934 for a few months 
while serving with the U. S. Coastal Geo- 
detic Survey, while his sister was a resi- 
dent of Columbia. 

“I was impressed with the people of 
Summerville and the possibilities of the 
low country. Today, I am glad to have an 
opportunity to locate here because I have 
great faith in the state’s continued in- 
dustrial growth,” he said. 

The manufacturing enterprise is the 
first to be brought to Summerville under 
the program being carried out by Sum- 
merville Industries, Incorporated, of 
which Gordon Luke is president. H. D. 
Byrd, contractor, designed and is con- 
structing the building. Mr. Sullivan ex- 
pressed appreciation for the assistance 
and interest of Mr. Luke, Mr. Byrd and 
their associates. 

Mr. Sullivan said the plant had its 
origin in a project started by several 
partners in Michigan shortly after World 
War II. As the business expanded, the 
various partners left the home company 
and began establishing tneir own plants. 
Today there are plants in Michigan, 
Ohio, Arkansas, and now in South Caro- 
lina, each a completely independent com- 
pany. 

The new plant will manufacture at full 
production about 350,000 pounds of alumi- 
num extrusions per month. 


Wagner Electric Expanding 
Transformer Plant 


Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, recently purchased from Fulton 
Iron Works Company a portion of their 
property adjoining the Wagner main 
plant. This property, which was no 
longer in use by the Fulton Company, 
consists of about three acres of land with 
four buildings having a combined floor 
area of more than 100,000 square feet. 
It will be used to increase the Wagner 


company’s 
capacity. 

The newly acquired buildings will be 
completely renovated and modernized, 
and the manufacture of large distribu- 
tion, small power, and all unit substation 
transformers will be concentrated in this 
section. 

Production of large power transformers 
will be centralized in the main trans- 
former shop, which will be equipped with 
heavier cranes, new high-voltage testing 
apparatus, additional annealing furnaces 
and otherwise converted to make possible 
the manufacture of transformers weigh- 
ing up to twice as much as the largest 
units that can be built with present 
facilities. 

It is estimated that completion of the 
planned expansion and conversion pro- 
gram will require at least one year, and 
that the cost will exceed a million dol- 
lars. When this added capacity is avail- 
able, the Wagner Company will be in 
an excellent position to supply the in- 
creasing demand for all types and rat- 
ings of transformers. 


transformer manufacturing 


Textron Southern Continues 
Expansion Programs 


Textron Southern, Inc. has started con- 
struction on two substantial additions to 
existing plants at Anderson and Belton, 
South Carolina. These two projects, to 
cost in excess of $2,000,000, are veing un- 
dertaken by the Daniel Construction 
Company of Greenville, South Carolina, 


and Birmingham, Alabama, builders of 
all of Textron’s South Carolina plants. 

The Belton project is in addition to the 
enlargement of the weave room of the 
Peerless plant, where 480 new looms and 
complete equipment for rayon weaving 
will be installed. The weave room of the 
Southside plant in Anderson is also 
being enlarged. Several of the Textron 
expansion projects in this area have just 
been completed, and still another is re- 
ported to be pending. 


Du Pont To Start 
Building At Beaumont 


Construction will start early this 
spring on the first of the manufacturing 
units to be located on the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s site near Beaumont, Texas, the 
company announced early in January. 

The plant, located on a tract four miles 
southeast of Beaumont, will provide fa- 
cilities for the synthesis of methionine, 
an essential amino acid of nutritional 
value as a feed supplement for poultry 
and other animals. It will be operated 
by Du Pont’s Organic Chemicals De- 
partment. 

Cost of the initial installation at Beau- 
mont is estimated at approximately $4 
million. The methionine unit is but one 
of a number of manufacturing facilities 
which Du Pont plans to erect in the 
future on the Beaumont site. It is ex- 
pected to go into production late in 1954 
and to employ over 100 when in full-scale 
operation. 
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Georgia Power Reports 
Gains During 1952 


More than 26,000 electric customers 
were added to the lines of the Georgia 
Power Company during 1952, bringing 
the total number of customers now 
served by the company to more than 
506,000, Harllee Branch, Jr., president, 
announced on January Ist. 

The additional customers included 
more than 24,000 new homes, over 1,800 
commercial establishments and small 
industries, and 30 large industries. 

A growth in the use of electric power 
by the customers of the company was 
indicated in other figures released by 
Mr. Branch. The total sale of power to 
all customers of the company was ap- 
proximately 5.8 billion kilowatt hours in 
1952 compared with 5.2 billion kilowatt 
hours in 1951. 

The average consumption of elec- 
tricity by residential customers rose to 
2,855 kilowatt hours a year, an increase 
of 184 kilowatt hours per home, or ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. 

Requirements for electric power on the 
peak day of 1952 reached 22,262,020 kilo- 
watt hours compared with 20,549,030 kilo- 
watt hours on the highest day of last 
year. The maximum hour's demand was 
1,255,600 kilowatts in 1952. This was up 
10.3 per cent over the 1951 figure of 1,- 
182,750 kilowatts. 

To provide for the increasing need for 
electric power on the part of its custom- 
ers, the Georgia Power Company invest- 
ed over $43,000,000 in new facilities in 
1952. Of this amount, over $25,000,000 
was invested in new generating plants. 
This new generating capacity included 
the completion of a third 100,000 kilowatt 
steam-electric unit at Plant Yates near 
Newnan; the completion of Plant Mc- 
Manus, a 40,000 kilowatt steam-electric 
installation near Brunswick; continua- 
tion of work on two 100,000 kilowatt 
units at Plant Hammond, near Rome; 
and continuation of work on Sinclair 
Dam, a 45,000 kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant on the Oconee river near Milledge- 
ville. 

Transmission line extensions during 
1952 included 244 miles of 110,000-volt 
lines, together with 36 new substations. 
Distribution lines totaled 519 miles, of 
which 380 miles were of the rural type. 


Swann Reveals Plans 
For New Iron Ore Furnace 


Speaking to the regional meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Au- 
burn, Theodore Swann, Birmingham in- 
dustrialist, said he had developed a gas- 
fired furnace to melt iron ores. 

Under a contract with the Cuban gov- 
ernment, he has built a pilot plant in 
Birmingham in which he expects to 
make “sponge iron” out of the fine, dust- 
like iron ores of Cuba. Swann said there 
are millions of tons of these ores. His 
associate, George Pallas, said the Cuban 
ores are “finer than talcum powder 
they would be blown out of a furnace 


if used in their natural state in 
making.” 

If the process works out as anticipated, 
Swann continued, it may result in elimi- 
nation of the blast furnace in steel-mak- 
ing operations. Ordinarily pig iron is 
produced in blast furnaces, then used in 
open hearth furnaces to make steel. 

Swann said his gas-fired plant will be 
able to melt Alabama’s low-grade ores 
economically. These ores, which abound 
in certain areas of the state are not used 
in any sizable quantity in iron-making 
today. 

He has run four tests at the Birming- 
ham pilot plant of small amounts of the 
dust-like Cuban ores and is satisfied with 
the results. 


iron 


Atlantic Steel Fabricating 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars 


Atlantic Steel Comany, Atlanta, will 
resume the fabrication of concrete rein- 
forcing bars through its Fabricating 
Division, it was announced recently by 
company president R. S, Lynch. 

Named to head up the Fabricating 
Division is B. W. Bird, who for the past 
ten years has been manager of the com- 
pany’s Manufactured Products Sales De- 
partment. Mr. Bird has been connected 
with Atlantic Steel since 1934, and was 
active in the construction and fabrica- 
tion field prior to that time. 

The company has been a producer of 
deformed reinforcing bars for over 
twenty-five years, and was also active as 
a fabricator until 1942. Dixisteel rein- 
forcing bars have been widely used in 
the construction of concrete’ bridges, 
highways and buildings throughout the 
South. 

During the past three years, Atlantic 
Steel’s production of reinforcing bars has 
double the average of previous 

including the peak demand of 
World War II, and most of this tonnage 
has been used in important defense 
projects. 

The Fabricating Division will maintain 
a staff of engineers to detail blueprints 
and drawings, and to list bills of ma- 
terials. New bar-bending equipment of 
the latest design is being installed, and 
crews have been trained in their use. 

Other services available to customers 
through the company’s Fabricating Divi- 
sion are hot-dip galvanizing, heat- 
treating and special-order forging and 
stamping. 


been 


vears, 


Air Reduction Announces 
Expansion at Calvert City, Ky. 


The capacity of the new Air Reduction 
calcium carbide plant at Calvert City, 
Kentucky, is to be doubled, it was an- 
nounced recently by John A. Hill, presi- 
dent. The additional capacity is exvect- 
ed to be available early in 1954. The 
original plant, which is nearing comple- 


tion, has a rated capacity of 142,500 tons 
of calcium carbide per year. 

According to Mr. Hill, the capacity of 
the Calvert City plant is being doubled 
to meet the increasing needs of the 
chemical industry for acetylene generat- 
ed from calcium carbide. Large quanti- 
ties of calcium carbide will be shipped 
from Calvert City to Louisville, Ky., to 
supply acetylene to the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s neoprene plant in that city. These 
carbide shipments will supplement the 
production of Air Reduction’s calcium 
carbide plant in Louisville. 

At Calvert City, Air Reduction as- 
sembled approximately 1,500 acres of 
land in order to make plant sites avail- 
able for chemical manufacturers who 
wish to receive acetylene via pipeline. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, divi- 
sion of B. F. Goodrich Company, has lo- 
cated a plant on the site for the purpose 
of making vinyl chloride monomer. Ne- 
gotiations with other prospective cus- 
tomers are being carried on. Both the 
Calvert City and Louisville plants are 
operated by National Carbide Company, 
a division of Air Reduction Company, 
Incorporated. This division also op- 
erates calcium carbide plants at Ivan- 
hoe, Virginia and Keokuk, Iowa. 


Houston Port Planning 
Long-Range Development 


The internationally-known engineer- 
ing firm of Knappen-Tippets-Abbett-Mc- 
Carthy of New York has been retained 
by the Houston Port Commission to 
make a survey of the Port of Houston 
and prepare a master plan for port de- 
velopment during the next 20 years. 

Specific projects have been assigned to 
the engineers for study, among major 
points being the location, size, and other 
pertinent data concerning new wharves, 
primarily cargo, but including at least 
one wharf suitable for passenger service. 

Emphasis also will be placed on the 
study of future improvements of the 
Port Terminal Railroad necessary to 
adequately and efficiently serve present 
and future wharves and industries on 
both sides of the Houston Ship Channel. 

Among other items to be stressed in 
the survey will be a probable location 
and estimated cost of a truck terminal, a 
public barge terminal, and a modern bulk 
handling plant. 

The master plan will be divided into 
two parts, one part of which will deal 
with the next five years, with the other 
to provide planning for port development 
during the next 20 years. 

The engineering firm recently com- 
pleted surveys for seven other United 
States ports. It also has carried out en- 
gineering projects for port, railroad, and 
traflic development in the Port of Tel- 
Aviv, Israel, Port of Haifa, Israel, plan- 
ning for a subway system in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and engineering, economic, traf- 
fic and operational studies of railroad 
and seaports in Mozambique and South- 
ern Rhodesia. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Board of Directors of Hercules 
Powder Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 14%, equal to 
$1.25 a share on its preferred stock, pay- 
able February 14 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 2. 


* * s 


Delta Air Lines showed a 12 per cent 
gain in passenger business for the year 
1952 over 1951, to break all previous 
totals. Air mail was up 9 per cent and 
air freight increased 17 per cent. 

Estimating the last several days of De- 
cember, C. E. Woolman, president and 
general manager, reported the company 
will show a 1952 net profit of $4,147,079 
after taxes, including non-recurring spe- 
cial items. Net profit in 1951 was $1,947,- 
225, after taxes. 

Operating profit before taxes for the 
year was $3,766,988, and $1,645,584 after 
taxes. Four dividends of 25 cents each 
were paid during the calendar year. 
Delta’s fiscal year ends June 30, 

Passenger income for 1952 was $25,- 
418,789, a 12 per cent increase over the 
total of $22,641,306 for 1951. 

Passengers carried totalled 975,704, 
compared with 881,068 in 1951, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. 

Revenue passenger miles (carrying one 
passenger one mile) amounted to 442,- 
191,452, a gain of 10 per cent over 1951's 
total 401,854,640. 

Airmail pounds totalled 8,258,499, a 9 
per cent increase over the total of 7,611,- 
139 last year. 

Air freight pounds increased 17 per 
cent from 13,686,236 in 1951 to 16,058,084 
in 1952. 

During 1952 Delta operated a fleet of 
32 Douglas aircraft including 7 DC-6’s, 
6 DC-4’s, 17 DC-3’s, and 3 C-47’s. The DC-4 
fleet was sold during the year, but op- 
erated under lease pending delivery on 
a fleet of 10 Convair 340’s, the first of 
which arrived in December. 

Delta also has on order a _ $7,000,000 
fleet of four Douglas DC-7’s, equipped 
with Wright R-3350 compound engines to 
provide cruising speeds of 362 miles per 
hour. The new ships are scheduled for 
delivery in early 1954. 

During 1952 Delta the 


presented to 


Civil Aeronautics Board testimony sup- ’ 


porting its proposed merger with Chicago 
& Southern Airlines, and the case is ripe 
for decision. It must be submitted to 
stockholders after CAB action. 


* * * 


Olin Industries, Inc., pursuant to the 
provisions of its 4% Series A Preferred 
Stock, has deposited the sum of $466,- 
872.00 in a segregated account for the 
purchase of such stock. 

The company has invited all holders 
of its 4% Series A Preferred Stock to 
tender all or a part of their shares at 
a price not to exceed $100.00 per share. 
Tenders will be opened at 10:00 A.M. De- 
cember 19, 1952, and will be accepted up 
to the amount of the purchase fund, at 
the lowest prices offered, but in no event 
at more than $100.00 per share. 


Russell R. Casteel, secretary of the 
company, advised that the 4% Series A 
Preferred Stock goes ex-dividend at the 
close of business on December 18, 1952, 
and that the $1.00 quarterly dividend 
payable on December 31, 1952, will be 
paid to holders even though their stock 
may be purchased as a result of their 
tender. 

. * . 

Net sales of Brad Foote Gear Works, 
Inc., and its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
the American Gear & Manufacturing 
Company and the Pittsburgh Gear Com- 
pany, for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1952, were $17,772,413, an increase of al- 
most 172 per cent over the $6,540,437 re- 
ported for the preceding year, Gunnar E. 
Gunderson, president, told stockholders 
in the annual report. 

Net income of the company, one of the 
world’s leading gear manufacturers, 
after all Federal and excess profits taxes, 
totalled $436,167 and was equivalent to 
55 cents per common share. This com- 
pares with net income of $620,739 in 1951 
when earnings were equivalent to 73 
cents per share. 

Gunderson told stockholders that net 
income, although the second highest in 
the company’s 28-year history, declined 
because of increased material and labor 
costs and higher taxes. 


He said, however, that prospects for 
the current fiscal year were good and 
that net income for the first quarter, end- 
ing Dec. 31, would probably show an 
increase over the first quarter last year. 


DuPont To Build Laboratory 
At Site of New Fiber Plant 


A laboratory for research and devel- 
opment work on “Dacron” polyester fiber 
will be built on the site of Du Pont’s 
new fiber plant at Kinston, N. C., the 
company announced last month. 

Scheduled for completion late in 1954, 
the two-story structure to be built at 
a cost of more than $3,000,000 will be 
part of the Textile Fibers Department's 
technical division. It will house offices, 
research laboratories, and semi-works 
equipment required for basic and ex- 
ploratory research on “Dacron” poly- 
ester fiber. Approximately 55 technical 
men will be assigned to the new facilities. 

Currently, the Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment is carrying out research on “Da- 
cron” in The Carothers Laboratory at 
the company’s experimental station in 
Wilmington, Del. and it will continue 
at that location until the new building 
is completed. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway announces the following 
personnel changes, all effective by Jan- 
uary 1: 

On December 18, 1952, Mr. E. W. Sco- 
field, Freight Traffic Agent, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., entered the seventy-fifth year of 
continuous service with the N. C. & St. 
L., which so far as can be determined is 
a record unequalled in the annals of 
American railroads. 

While Mr. Scofield has passed his 91st 
birthday, he has been actively and ef- 
fectively covering his territory, which 
comprises sections of middle Tennessee 
and northern Alabama. He retired Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, only because of the recently 
adopted policy of the management. 

Luther Redmon is 
Agent with office in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

C. G. Conley is Commercial 
Louisville, Ky., reporting to 
Scott, General Agent. 

Jd. E. Hart is Freight Traffic Agent, 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding W. B. Scott, 
who has been promoted to General 
Agent. 

Donald R, Hackney is General Pas- 
senger Agent, with office in Union Sta- 
tion, Nashville, succeeding J. F. Gaff- 
ney, Jr., retired. The position of As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent is 
abolished. 

F. A. Burke is now Freight Traffic 
Manager with office in Union Station, 
Nashville, succeeding J. C. Kirk, retired. 

J. H. Sutton is now General Freight 
Agent, Rates and Divisions, with office 
in Union Station, Nashville, 

S. M. Dickerson is now Assistant to 
Freight Traffic Manager in Charge of 
Commerce Department, succeeding H. L. 
Hanes, retired. 

W. K. Wilson is now Assistant General 
Freight Agent. 





now Commerce 
Union Station, 


Agent, 
Ww. B. 


P. C. Swann is now Assistant General 
Freight Agent, Sales and Service. 
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M. E, Sillin is now General Agent with 
offices in Rooms 1850-51 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo., succeed- 
ing J. V. McCarty, retired. 

A. E. Lee is now Freight Traffic Agent, 
Kansas City, Mo., reporting to Elmo 
Adams, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


o * e 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments effective January 1, 1953: 

F. H. Sanders, General Agent, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and W. L, Petrie, Commer- 
cial Agent, Orlando, Fla. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments effective January 1, 1953: 

C. M. Hazelhurst, General Industrial 
Agent, Norfolk, Va., promoted to the 
position of General Industrial Agent 
with headquarters in New York City. 

Mr. J. J. Cragin is now Industrial 
Agent with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Central of Georgia Booklet 
For "Littlest Travelers" 


Man o’ War and Nancy Hanks, the 
Central of Georgia Railway’s famous 
streamliners, have had a story written 
about them in rhyme. 

Dedicated to the Railway’s “Littlest 
Travelers,” the story has been published 
in the form of an attractive 20-page 
booklet, liberally illustrated with animat- 
ed drawings. Covers and center pages 
are in full color. Title of the story book- 
let is “The Charmin’ Choo Choos.” 

The story in verse, especially designed 
for children, tells about the daily meet- 
ings of Nancy Hanks and Man o’ War, 
and how one day Nancy failed to show 
up, causing Man no little worry. But 
everything comes out all right. 

Children riding these Central of Geor- 
gia streamliners during the Christmas 
Holidays were presented a copy of “The 
Charmin’ Choo Choos.” It is now on sale 
through news distributing companies or 


from the Passenger Department of the 


Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Prepared especially for the Central of 
Georgia, the story was written by 
Carolyn Harris, of Tucker Wayne and 
Company, the Atlanta advertising 
agency which serves the Central. 


Southern Pine Association 
Produces Full Color Film 


” 


“The Sound of America,” first indus- 
try-wide motion picture on Southern 
Pine, has been released by the Southern 
Pine Association. 

The 27-minute, full-color movie tells 
the story of Southern Pine from seedling 
to sawtimber to finished construction. 
Woven into the colorful picture is a rec- 
ognition of the significant part retail 
lumber dealers have in the distribution 
of lumber. 


Filmed in forests and mills of the 
South, “The Sound of America” shows 
the many steps involved in the growth 
and production of Southern Pine. It 
shows the viewers how trees are being 
grown and protected and takes the audi- 
ence on a tour of the mills. All of this is 
wrapped together in a reel of action and 
beauty. 

The 16 mm film is being made avail- 
able without cost to a wide range of 
groups, including civic clubs, schools and 
fraternal organizations. Although de- 
signed for general audiences, the SPA 
movie will be of specific interest to men 
in the lumber industry. 

Commenting on the new SPA movie, 
SPA Executive Vice-President H. C. 
Berckes said, “This gives the Southern 
Pine industry another powerful public 
relations tool for telling its dramatic 
story. Many people who have never been 
in a Southern Pine forest will visit one 
for the first time through this film. Many 
who have considered Southern Pine 
lumber ‘just wood’ will now recognize 
the work, planning and care that goes 
into its production. And those in the 
industry who see the film will take new 
pride in the work they are doing.” 


Alabama Power, Alabama 
By-Products Open New Mine 


Announcement was recently made by 
Alabama By-Products Corporation that 
construction will start immediately on a 
modern, highly mechanized coal mine in 
West Jefferson County, Alabama, at a 
cost in excess of $3 million. 

This announcement came last week 
from Thomas W. Martin, chairman of 
the board, Alabama Power Co., and P. 
H. Neal, ABC president. 

The new mine, one of the few commer- 
cial mines to be opened in Alabama in 
many years, will have an annual Ca- 
pacity in excess of one million tons and 
is expected to be in normal operation by 
July, 1954. 

The development came as the result 
of an agreement between Alabama By- 
Products Corp., Alabama Power Co., 
Georgia Power Co. and Gulf Power Co. 
for purchase of substantial tonnage of 
coal annually from ABC. 

The three companies will purchase in 
excess of 500,000 tons annually from the 
new mine, and may, under the contract, 
increase their purchases to more than 
one million tons annually. 

The mine will be opened on the Amer- 
ican Seam at Maxine on a large coal 
acreage owned by the corporation ad- 
jacent to the Warrior River. 

It will be served by a spur line to be 
constructed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. 

When the mine is in operation, it is 
planned that a third of the output or 
more will be utilized by Gulf Power Co. 
at its new plant near River Junction, 
Fla.; a like amount will be shipped to 
the Georgia Power Co., and the balance 
of the output will be used by the Ala- 
bama Power Co. at one or more of its 
plants. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





For clarity and simplicity, the cor- 
porate name of Graham-Mintel Instru- 
ment Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been changed to Cleveland Instrument 
Company, Inc., effective January 1, 1953. 

The company’s personnel, products, 
facilities, location and ownership remain 
unchanged. 

. - . 

L. A. Miller Co., Administration Build- 
ing, Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed by The Davison Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Baltimore, as manufac- 
turer’s agent for the sale of Syloid 308 
and associated products in the areas 
around Louisville and Evansville, Ind. 

Syloid 308 is a flatting agent for lac- 
quers, to subdue the gloss and give a 
hand-rubbed finish effect to furniture. 

+ . e 

Joy Manufacturing Company has ap- 
pointed Frantz Tractor Company, New 
York City, and East Coast Equipment 
Company, Mountainside, New Jersey, as 
distributors of Joy construction equip- 
ment. 

The Frantz organization has sales and 
service facilities at 2740 Ewen Street, 
New York 63, and at 1110 Fulton Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island. East Coast 
Equipment is located on Highway 29 at 
Mountainside, New Jersey. Both of these 
new dealerships cover the entire Joy 


construction line, which includes sta- 
tionary and portable air compressors, 
rock drills, paving breakers, spaders, 
tampers, and portable hoists. 

. a . 

National Container Corporation, one 
of the country’s largest integrated manu- 
facturers of kraft paper products, has 
opened a new sales office at 75 Eighth 
Street Northeast, Atlanta, Ga., it was 
announced recently by H. H. McRae, Di- 
vision Manager. The new office replaces 
smaller quarters which were located at 
91 Haynes Street Northwest. 

Mr. McRae said the new office was 
opened to insure better sales service for 
the growing needs of shippers and manu- 
facturers in the Georgia, Alabama and 
Southwest Tennessee area. 

Sidney B. Marks will continue as di- 
visional manager of the Atlanta sales 
office. 

National Container, which operates 13 
converting plants located throughout 
the country, five kraft pulp, board and 
paper mills and a bag plant, is now 
building a $25,000,000 mill near Valdosta, 
Georgia. The new mill will produce 500 
tons per day of kraft pulp, board and 
paper and will be completed in 1953. 

. * ° 

Mr. Louis Welt, President of Steel 

City Testing Machines, Ine., announces 


that on January 1, 1953, his company 
moved from 8843 Livernois to a new and 
more extensive plant located at 8817 
Lyndon Avenue, Detroit 21, Michigan. 
This move was necessitated by a largely 
increased volume of business which has 
caused present facilities to be entirely 
outgrown. The new plant is considered a 
model for production efficiency, and with 
its doubled capacity Steel City Testing 
Machines, Inc., will be in a position to 
give its customers whatever service they 
need for ordinary routine or for emer- 
gency requirements. 
o o e 

Donald H. Brewer, recently appointed 
General Manager of the folding carton 
and boxboard division in Container Cor- 
poration of America’s Central Division, 
has been elected a Vice President of the 
company, according to an announcement 
by Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the 
Board. 

* + . 

Cabell Eanes, Ine., a Richmond, Vir- 
ginia advertising agency, recently moved 
its offices to 100 West Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va, The company owns the build- 
ing in which it is now located, and ad- 
vises that there is ample parking space 
at the new location and plenty of room 
for future expansion of operations. The 
telephone -7-4013- remains the same 
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HOUSTON —- National Supply Co., 6229 WEST VIRGINIA 
Navigation Blvd., abandoned plans, tempo- 
rarily, for rehabilitation of district 
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(Continued from page ) ) -—- Southern Electric Supply - Cc 
; ( y aw A CHARLESTON — Chesapeake & Potomac 
or ae & Crawford, $68,000 build Telephone Co. plans $224. % improvements 
‘KIN - . achi and expansions in Fayette, Mingo 4 
DUMAS—Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., First >UOFKIN — Lufkin Foundry & Machine @Quntios. 4 
National Bank Bldg., has NPA approval for ©0.,_ Walter Trout. Pres., office building _ . e 
sulphur acid plant. ¢ . ‘ alterations and additions, $170,822:  air- FOLLANSBEE — Follansbee Steel Corp. 
paige si wigan ts tervals : conditioning, $29,307. Samuel G. Weiner & plans $34,000,000 steel-manufacturing plant. 
on — ot we i a ~~ es Assocs., Commercial National Bank Bldg., MORGANTOWN — Olin Industries, Inc., 
S., suineldiary OF x iiiips _.ipe line Co. Shreveport, La., Archts.-Engrs. East Alton, Ill., may establish $170,000,000 
plans extension of West Texas crude oil SAN ANGELO—R. F. Bullock & Leonard = aj ‘in "plant on Monongahela River in 
gathering system to Penwell Field. F, Bullock 17 W. Beauregard St. plan busi- g2™num_ pia 7 sd 
us building. Doyle Maddux, 10D¢'S. Oakes Morgantown aree. 
EDINBURG Southwestern Bell Tele- ness building. yyle Maddux, S. Oakes Erie . : Nw : 
phone Co. K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr. 308 St. Archt ; oe ae er es tae 
S. Akard St., Dallas, additions and altera- SAN ANTONIO — Texas & New Orleans 0. Plans ost part of 1953." 
tions to central office building. Railroad, = E. Commerce St., has DPA yo ong fot . eneit ie — 
‘y —" > . approval for railway facilities. yE N —Signode eel Stra go A 
ona’ loamen OM Co. ot ggg RL air ILSBEE -— Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, granted certificate of necessity for $1,317,074. 
formed East Texas Pulp & Paper Co.; plan Plans completely integrated manufacturing 
construction of mill 4 plant, $10,000,000. Project consists of con- 
secteur stat Dow C renee : struction of 18 one- and two-story steel frame 
FREEPORT—Dow Chemical Co, received pujldings, and includes saw mill, planing 
— bed pumping piant and intake ee mill and ad power plant 
or e razoria eservoir, Lockwood & TEMP I Boyd, 309 N. Main St.. P ° 
Andrews, 904 Union National Bank Bidg., it. 1 at $29,892 for business building, 3rd Frisco Railway Opens 


4 Finis rt . St. joa Avenue A, to be leased to Cobb- ° ° 
GALVESTON—Gulf Television Co., Paul Reed Motor Co. Walter Cocke, Jr., & Co., Traffic Office in Florida 

Taft, Pres., plans $340,000 TV station. _ 1507 Franklin Ave.. Waco, Archts. 

HOUSTON —Adco Press, 2405 Hopkins St.. “‘TEMPLE—Johnson Chevrolet Co., J. E. ; 

ae rN tr 8's OOo rtinaton Lines plans 2obnson, 18 N. 3rd St.. to remodel building, The Frisco Railway opened a new 

, 4 4 $ ans OR7 > Ta ice i 

$3,000,000 improvement of Texas properties agg ay R. Buttrill & Assocs., P. O. Box traffic office in Orlando, Fla., January 1, 

in 1953. ees i TYLER—Bryant Heater Division of Affili- according to E. G. Baker, general traffic 
HOUSTON Hargis, Motor Co... 1601 ated Gas and Equipment Co., erecting three manager 

Louisiana St., plan body shop. Maurice J. 10,000-foot buildings, South’ Fleishel, with : 

Sullivan, 3901 Travis St., Archt. : railroad trackage and truck docks. The office is located in 906 Florida 
HOUSTON | ~ Lawndale-Wayside | Corp.. TYLER—United American Metals Corpo- : rial ; s E. Cobb i 
erecting $31, g00 beatness building, — avmee ration of Texas has begun erection of 12,0009 Bank Building, with Thomas E, Cobb in 

Vv oO be easec 0 ayco Auto ea OV- > j y* ‘ , > . > > e 
ers, ine. ; R. Klein & Assocs., 1317 S350 400. steel building; total investment of charge as general agent. 

ustin St. . ioine i i 

HOUSTON Magnet Cove Barium Corp., Cobb joined the Frisco - 1941 - ~ 
5001 Richmond Road, final ylans for research VIRGINIA stenographer and held various clerical 
aboratory and office building, east side o ; j 9w > traffic 
Buffalo Speedway. $300,000" to $400,000. | DANVILLE—Danville Coca-Cola Bottling PStS until 1949 when he became tra 
George Pierce-Abel B. Pierce, 4511 Kyle St., Co., $498,890 bottling plant. Stone & Pitts, representative at Atlanta, Ga. 
Archts. Beaumont, Tex., Archts-Engrs. 

HOUSTON Missouri Pacific Lines, 402 RICHMOND—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Union Station, $140,000 addition to Beau- & Co., plans expansion and improvement of 
mont Sour Lake and Western Railroad's cellophane manufacturing facilities at its 


Settegast Yards. Spruance plant. Houston Port Hits 
New Dollar, Tonnage Peaks 








Houston’s 1952 overall tonnage prob- 
ably will top the record established in 

G A R Y the previous year, it was predicted by 
port officials on the basis of tonnage 

moving through here for the first 10 


_ 
. months of the year. 
W E i D E D A total of 37,449,941 tons of commerce 


had been handled by the port at the end 
of October, the Navigation District 


reported. 
Officials believe that after tonnages for 


November and December are tabulated, 
the year’s business will exceed the 43,- 
757,000 tons handled in 1951. 

Both imports and exports were show- 
ing increases over the corresponding 10- 
month period last year. Imports were 

ya mye i , 
Square edge bars for safe footing. up 5.09 per cent, and exports 18.53 per 


cent. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Sead for attractive paper-welgh? 
sample, which Is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


Vessel traffic also was gaining. Near- 
ly 6,200 ships had been in and out of the 
Gary-Riveted Grating :: Gary Stair Treads waterway from January through Oc- 


tober, a gain of 10.5 per cent. 


STAN DARD STEEL SPRING COMPAN Y In dollar value of commodities, the 


port already had surpassed the record of 
Open Steel Floer Grating Division 


last year. Valuation of cargo so far was 
2700 East Fifth Avense, Gary, ladiane in excess of $1,737,600,000. 




















Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
uipment for the Rayon, Chemical Textile, 
Sideedext Coke, and Plating Industries. LAMORGA 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
P. ©. Box 4627 Phone Wa 2576 LYNCHBURG, VA. 


PIPE & FOUNDRYCO. 
QE 
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C&P Board Authorizes 
Expansion Expenditures 


Expenditures of $4,097,000 for the im- 
provement and expansion of telephone 
facilities in Maryland have been author- 
ized by the board of directors of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Baltimore City. 

These expenditures bring the total ap- 
proved for new telephone construction in 
the state during 1952 to $25,213,000. 

The major portion of the total ap- 
proved at today’s meeting was $3,607,000 
which will be allocated to a large num- 
ber of projects involving expenditures 
for the construction and replacement of 
telephone plant in Maryland during the 
first quarter of 1953. 

An expenditure of $129,000 was author- 
ized for the conversion of 9,200 tele- 
phones from manual to dial operation 
preparatory to the introduction of dial 
service in Essex. This brings the total 
amount approved for this project to $2,- 
588,000, including a new building and dial 
switching equipment. 

To further improve service during pe- 
riods of peak volume of calls, more than 
$35,000 was authorized for the installa- 
tion of equipment additions and modifi- 
cations in the Hyattsville, Shepherd and 
Wisconsin dial centers in the Maryland 
suburban area adjacent to Washington. 

A total of $24,500 was allocated for the 
expansion of cable facilities in the Ac- 
cokeek and Piscataway sections of 
Southern Maryland and in the Bowleys 
Quarters Road section of the Chase Ex- 
change. These two projects will provide 
facilities to take care of waiting appli- 
cants for telephone service. 

An expenditure of $9,900 was approved 
for the provision of additional long dis- 
tance channels from Oakland to points 
in West Virginia. 





10’ Betts Vert. 
A. C. motor. 

42” King Vert. Boring Mill, 2 hds., mtr. 

48” x 16’ Gleason lathe, mtzd. 

42” x 36” x 8” Pond Planer, 2 heads, mtr. 


36” x 36” x 14’ Cincinnati Planer, 3 hds., 
mtr. 


20 K.W. Gas Driven 110 V. Generator 
CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Boring Mill, 2 heads, 











CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


cash! all us a description of 
them TODA 


Suslenes and Coils built to 

your specifications. Send blue- 

prints for prompt quotation. 
TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 


SOLD and REPAIRED 


/ Convert your used transformers be 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel St., Cincinnati poi Be Ohio 


4PIPE COMPANY inc 
FORMERLY 


ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE core. © 


Seamless and Welded %” to 26” 0.0. 








All wall thickness Manufactured. a 


Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — ame - 


Fittings — Valves. ; 
Call GEdney 9-6300 — 


eso St. & 2nd Ave,, B'klyn 32 Ste 








S ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST Ss 











WANTED 


THREE SIDEWALK LIGHT SLABS 
(USED) size 3’ x 4’ long. Kindly state 
price and condition in your reply. 


W. R. WILLAUER 


Box 381 Spartanburg, 


Ss. C. 








WANTED—Machinery & Plants 


Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Sereening and Rotary 
Drying Machines 
Diants, for 
operation. 
P. O. Box 1351, Church St. Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Will consider set-up units or 


outright purchase or for continuing 














® Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale. 


& aoe Ene boi 


terested. ADAM 
St. juis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTQRNEYS 


904 Johnston Bidg., . N.C 
1149 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


L& MW MOTORS 

GENERATORS 

TRANSFORMERS 
1 fo 1500 H. P. 


* evecteic EQUIPMENT CO. 





28 SURPLUS NEW BELT CONVEYORS 


30 INCH i: 136’ - 1-270" + 2-350’ «= 1-418’ 
2-500’- 11-1100’ & - 2-1500’ Long. 

36 INCH 1-160’. 2-250’ + 1-320 - 1-400’ 
1-590’- 2-1000°  - 41-1600’ Long. 

42 INCH 1-144’- 1-290’ + 1-377’ + 1-578’ 
2-700'- 1-800’ + 2-1500’ Long. 


DARIEN, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 
1—Complete lime hydrating plant. 
deck Robins Gyrex screen. 
"x 16" & 24" x 12" crushing rolls. 
I—6' Raymond Whizzer air separator. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
|—Z¢1 Raymond Mill, latest type. 
w. P. HEINEKEN, ne. 
50 Broad St., N. 








300 & 400 HP 3-drum LO-Hd. WT Boilers 
150 HP GE 600 RPM Slip Rg. Motor 

2 to 30 HP TEFC NEMA Frame Motors 
5 Ton 42’ Span Whiting OKT Crane 

25 KW Diesel & Gasoline Elec. Sets 

150 & 500 KW Motor Generator Sets 
Steel Bins—100 & 200 Ton; 400 Bbl. 

D8 Caterpillar Tractor w/Dozer 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Lowis 14, Mo. 
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FOR SALE 


LARGE REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT 


For air-conditioning or 
industrial use 
Used 2 short summers, then cleaned and 


preserved. Available immediately at great 
saving. 


2 UNITS MANUFACTURED BY YORK, 
EACH CONSISTING OF 


| centrifugal compressor, | water cooler, 
1 condenser, | synchronous motor 2000 
HP, | speed increaser, control equipment. 


FREELAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
700 Dryades Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 








WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL- WORKING 

MACHINERY 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Good equipment is needed now for de- 
fense work. Send us today your list of 
idle equipment. Highest prices paid. 


Entire plants or shops wanted. 


Contact us whenever you Buy or Sell 
machinery. 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


ADULPHIAS (ARGEST MACHIMEGY DEAL TAS Amo UEPORTIOS 


1527 N, DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
s Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 J 











Offering 


BRIDGE CRANES 


All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 


765 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Michigen 
WOcdward 1-1894 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt, — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
% IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT % 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7. Ill 


























aS Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchttects and Gngin cors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN @ 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS ¢ 


BRIDGES @¢ POWER PLANTS ¢ 


DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys——-Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels——Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 


Waterfront and Harbor 


tructures 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipment 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, “.. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
industrial Plant Development and Design 
Water Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 

Industrial Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
mis Mateees Plants & Moin Layout 


. Bridges, and Ra) 


1021 NORTH CALVERT STR STREET 


ilroad Facilities 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Hopkins CONSULTANTS 


Ben W. 
INVESTIGATIONS 
co 


SIGN REP’ 
INSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Feild 
APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 


porn seg ad BLDG., SUITE 216 
ORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Dietien, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
an 


Sewerage, Sewage 
Airports, Indumal n Ofhce 


a} Te ples Boa Bidg. 
ynehburg, Virginia 


Reports — 


Water Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Plans — Supervision 
Branch Office 
711 West Main 8t. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 


213-217 LATTA ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Waier Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
» Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports, bine 
Investigations, , a, 


1615 duPont Building, Miami, Florida 





Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 Willlam paot New York 


3 William Str Newark 
Fidelity Phila, vent Bidg. 
Philadeiphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisce 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North (2th St. Teledo 2, Ohie 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
B. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou. = 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types 


Foundations, and Related Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 


saci: BA ROBERTSON, 


Inspection mB ad and Chemists 


RICHMOND faR VIRGINIA 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1303 Citizens & Southern National 
Rank Bui ae 

ATLANTA, 


LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Sotls Engineers and Consultants 
Soil Testing—-Soil Boring—-Rock Drilling 
Load Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies—Chemical 

Physical Testing 
Box 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga 
Serving the entire South 


Analysis— 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


Harza Engineering Co. 
Consulting Bngineers 
L. F. Harza 
E. Montford Fucik Calvin V. Davis 


Hydro-Electric Power Pro. 
mission 
Dams 


an 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ml. 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 age Experience 


eleut 








WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, tl. 








International Engineering 
ompany, Inc. 

NON DERE 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
Procurement — Field Engineering 

Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 
San Francisco 5, California 


Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Consulting yng 
Bridges, Structures and Re 
Industrial | and Power Plant Engineering. 


Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis |, Me. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Call? 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industria) Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
echanical — Electrical 
Reports, Pians, Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





W. W. Slocum & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
~ Design —- Management 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


industrial 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
& 


ENGINEERS anv 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


S$ Tf AM es ee 
ry eno eee a 


; 
C Getuedggarit 
/ 


20 West Jechsen Bowlevard Chicage 4 Illinois 








VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 
General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 


PRINTED 
All Sizes 
and Styles 


OLeEs ENVELOPE Corp. 


251@ Lech Raven Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Seles Offices, Washington, D. C., Atienta, Ga., Harrisburg, Pa. 














ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





THE BELMONT IRON WoRKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYVERSFORD 


Cable Address — Beliron 
Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








NEW SALES LEADS 
5 Days a Week 


The DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN, pub- 
lished 5 days a week, carries advance, accurate news on 
construction projects and the location of new industrial 


enterprises involving an expenditure of $35,000 and 
more in the 16 Southern states. 


This prompt news service enables you to reach “Live 
Wire” prospects at the proper time in selling services, 
materials, supplies or equipment. It is an excellent source 


of information for increasing your volume of profitable 
sales. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $20.00 
DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


Published by 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 








"SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 








POWER PLANTS—-WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 




















Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS — 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals .. ; go ae RORLVEMIOOR. s os.ba's os bse Sc vbe os hesns Pipe (Cast Iron) 
Architects . 62 Galvanizing ................. Pipe Forms 
Banks and Bankers aad . 24 Grating (Steel) Professional Directory 


Bridges 14, 17, 63 Railroads 
° Hotels rs 


Buildings (Steel) .. ... 55, 65 Screens 
Lead Installations .... 


Business Consultants .. 62 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ...23, 64 
Lubricants 

Cements (Industrial) Or | Sites (Industrial) 4, 14, 15, 19, 25, 26 
Lumber (Creosoted ) 

Chemists _.. , iacee eee Steel Fabricating 12, 14, 17, 63 
Lumber (Salt Treated) 

Coal wes. a yj Steel Products ...2, 8, 21, 23, 51, 64 


Machinery (New and Second- i 
Constructors as Steel (Stainless) , 64 


Contractors eens Structural Steel ...12, 14, 17, 63, 64 


Conveyors ....... ; oe ge Tanks and Towers 63 
Paint (Asphalt) 


Doors (Rolling Steel) ....5, 68 Telephone Service , 
Perforated Metals 


Dredging Contractors . hodes ae Treads (Stair) 
Petroleum Products , 


Engineers \ da ...... 58, 62, 63 Tubing (Steel) 
Piling, Poles, etc. 


Engines ...... wen ine eee (Creosoted) Water Supply 


STE EL sec tronet beer 


over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 








For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson a 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot TUBING—Seamless & welded Seattle and Spokane. 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing mechanical & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—! beams, H STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
beams, channels, angles plates, bars, tubes, etc. 
PLATES—Sheared & U. M. BABBITT—bearing metal 
ne ey veer ee MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
SHEETS— Many types metal fabrication 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: 














@ Customed Engineered 

@ Can Be Furnished Insulated 
@ Constructed of Std. Sections 
@ 100% Salvage 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer... 


.-- But They Cost Less 


ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They’re built 
to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 


because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


Experience and sound 
engineering are the best 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 
ALLIED STEEL before 
you buy! 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
covered roofs. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





me Quinn § tandard’ 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds ct 
Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de- 
artments and pipe manufacturers who 
now from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to pro- 
duce th finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service—sizes for pipe from 
10° up to 120" and larger—tongue and 
groove or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 

WRITE TODAY. Complete information, 





prices, and estimates sent on request. 
Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE 
MACHINES. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12°ST. BOONE, IOWA 








EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 


75 Years’ Experience in the Preservation of 
Forest Products 


TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ©¢ EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 








QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
Office: 2409 E. York St. 
Plant: Letterly & Gaul Sts. 


Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 











Ornamental and Industrial 


moma PERFORATED 
VAVS¥,S 


immediate shipment. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St, L. 1. City, N. Y. 


Send for Our Catalogue 








JANUARY NINETEEN FIFTY-THREE 


PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 ichacton Ave., JERSEY CITY, &. 4. 
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Mr. R. H. Bachman, 
Plant Maintenance Engineer, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., says: 


“Our new plant pictured above was re- 

cently completed at Joliet, Illinois. A 

completely up-to-date coal installation 

was chosen to handle the heat and proc- 

ess steam requirements. To the right is 
a picture of the firing aisle showing how the boilers are 
fed by dust-tight chutes from overhead bunkers. This 
modern equipment makes coal as clean, convenient, and 
efficient as a fuel can be! The boilers are rated at 80,000 
Ibs. of steam per hour, but have handled loads as low as 
3,000 Ibs. per hour without difficulty.” 


For big savings, build for COAL! That’s a good rule 
to follow whether you've got a new plant under con- 
struction or an older plant being modernized. 
Up-to-date coal-burning equipment can give you 
more steam per dollar... modern coal- and ash- 
handling systems can cut labor costs to a minimum. In 
addition, coal is the only fuel with virtually inexhaust- 
ible reserves. And to mine this coal, to better prepare 
it for customers’ special needs, America has the world’s 
most productive coal industry. Thus, coal users get a 
double advantage—dependable supply of an ever 
better product, at relatively more stable prices. 


For heat, power, process steam—coal is your best 
bet! Ask a consulting engineer. He'll show you how to 
cut both fuel and operating costs by burning coal in a 
modern plant designed to meet your specific needs. 


If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 

COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 

COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 

COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 

COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with dern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Deportment of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ws FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





Rolling Steel 
DOORS > 


Monually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


Illustrated below is another excellent example of Rolling Steel 

Doors installed in a special purpose building where no other type 

MAHON of deor would meet the requirements. Because this is a foundry 

S CHAIN-GEAR building with high truss clearance, vertical acting doors with no 

OPERATOR overhead obstructions above the floor adjacent to the door open- 

ing were demanded by the owners .. . other requirements were: 

that the doors shut off no light above the lintel when open, and, 

that the opening and closing action of the doors occupy no usable 

space either inside or outside of the door opening. The vertical 

roll-up action of rolling steel doors met these demands perfectly 

. «. and, in addition, their all-metal construction provided perma- 

nence, better protection against intrusion and fire, and assured 

the owners a lifetime of continuous trouble-free service. Rolling 

Steel Doors will meet your requirements better too. But, when 

, 4 ~~. ae you select a rolling steel door, know the facts—check and com- 

' f Ty te F pare the specifications carefully . . . you will find that Mahon 

: . Rolling Steel Doors have built-in extra value features which you 

_ MAHON STANDARD rete will want in the doors you buy. See Sweet's Files for complete 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P : information including specifications, or write for Catalog G-53. 


THE RR. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan © Chicago 4, Illinois ¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AWD GRILLES: TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Fifteen Mahon Rolling Stee! Doors installed in a 


new special purpose building recently constructed 
as an addition to a large midwest foundry. 





